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BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
What shall we mourn ? For the prostrate tree that sheltered 
the young green wood ? 
For the fallen cliff that fronted the sea, and guarded the fields 
from the flood ? 
For the ve ea died in the tempest, afar from its eyrie’s 
broo 


Nay, not for these shall we weep; for the silver cord must be 


worn, 
And the golden fillet shrink back at last, and the dust to its 
earth return ; 
And ‘tears are never for those who die with their face to the 
duty done ; 
But we mourn for the fledglings left on the waste, and the 
fields where the wild waves run, 


From the midst of the flock he defended, the brave one has 
gone to his rest; 

And the tears of the poor he befriended their wealth of afflic- 
tion attests, 

From the midst of the people is stricken a symbol they daily saw, 

Set over against the law books, of a Higher than Human Law; 

For —_ was a ceaseless protest, and his voice was a proph- 
et’s cry 

To be true to the Truth and faithful, though the world were 
arrayed for the Life, 


From the Daattng of those who hated, a threatening voice has 
past; 
But the lives of those who believe and die are not blown like 


a leaf on the blast. 
A sower of infinite seed was he, a woodman that hewed to the 


light, 
Who dared to be traitor to Union when Union was traitor 
to Right! 
" —_ “ the insects hissed, till he taught them to under- 
an 
That the highest crime may be written in the highest law of 
the land, 


“‘Disturber”? and ‘‘ Dreamer” the Philistines cried when he 
preached an ideal creed, 
Till they learned that the men who have changed the world 
with the world have disagreed; 
That the remnant is right, when the masses are led like sheep 
to the pen; [men. 
For the instinct of equity slumbers till roused by instiuctive 


Itis not enough to win rights from 
9 4 a king and write them 
Now men, new lights; and the fathers’ code the sons may 
never brook. 
What - beers A now were license then : their freedom our yoke 
And = decade must have new men to determine its 
vo . a marching army, with 4 broadening front the 


while : 
Shall it crowd its bulk on the - 
farm-paths, or clear to the 
a pioneers are,the dreamers who heed neither tongue nor pen 
the human spiders whose silk is wove from the lives of 
toiling men. 


Come, brothers, here to the burial! But weep not, rather 


rejoice, 
For his fearless life, and his fearless death; for his true| J 


L unequaled voice, 
— a silver trampet sounding the note of human right ; 
a his brave heart always ready to enter the weak ones’ fight ; 
or his soul unmoved by the mob’s wild shout or the social 
sneer’s disgrace ; 
or - —— spirit that drew no line between class or creed 


Come, ! here was a teacher and the lesson he taught 
good : 
eet are no Classes or races, but one human brotherhood ; ' 
Meo no creeds to be outlawed, nocolors of skin debarred ; 
nd is one in its rights and wrongs, —one right, one hope, 


B one guard. 
y his pron taught, by his death we learn the great reformer’s 
The » to be tree, and the hope to be just, and the guard 
8 
And riches of all are the unseen wreaths ou his coffin-lid laid 


own 
By the toil-stained hands of workmen, 
and their crown, Boston Pilon 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— So work that you can continue to work; suicide 
is not a teacher’s duty.—Larkin Dunton. 


— The state does more with her secular education 
than the churches do with their religious schools —Rev. 
Dr. O. EB. Kittredge. 

— The men who, like Dante’s cynics in hell, go 
around sneering and carping, avail little for humanity 


here, and add a few more to the bloodless band of carp- 
ers in eternity.— The Citizen. 


— Study is not play, and play is not study. The 
two are now, as in the past, directly opposed to each 


other. Play is mental dissipation. Study is mental 
concentration.— J. W. Harker, Illinois. 


— Childhood sees through a glass darkly, and has no 
conception of the beauty and learning and language and 
taste and friendship in the far-remote seasons. It goes 
on prattling as a child, thinking as a child, speaking as 
a child.—Prof. Swing. 

CoMMENDATION, NoT CriTICIsM.—Did you ever no- 
tice how the apostle Paul told all the good he knew 
about the people whom he wished to rebuke before he 
reminded them of their defects. ‘ Nevertheless, breth- 
ren, I have somewhat against you.” If you are going 
into the scolding business at all, take Paul’s plan. In- 
stead of heaping indiscriminate blame upon your child, 


tell him in what he is pleasing you, and then very ten- 
derly suggest the points where improvement is desir- 
able.—Richmond (Va.) Rel. Herald. 


Mepicat Trestimony.—So far from being injured 
by severe labor, carried on under normal conditions, the 
brain is improved by it. Mental activity, like muscular 
exercise, keeps the brain in a healthy state. When, 
therefore, a man says he is suffering from the effects of 
mental overwork, I want to know what his vices are. 


Worry may be one of these; worry is exhausting. The 
worries of life do infinitely more harm than the work of 
life, how onerous soever it may be.—Dr. R. Bartholow, 


Phila. Med. Society. 


Tur Harpest Ficut awaiting any man is, as the 
Russians call it, to “ go back of his jaw,” to conquer the 
legacy of evil tendencies left him by his fathers. Every 
boy ought to be Lavater enough to read his own face as 
a title-page to these tendencies. Every mother [and 
teacher ?] ought to be able to define to her boy this 


work which lies before him, and to show him where to 
begin. The harder the struggle, the more charitable he 
will be to other boys whose task is better.— Youth’s 


Companion. 

Tue Vira Fact in teaching, says Prof. E. E. White, 
is the teacher. There are five elements in teaching. 
Control comes first from power, which is inborn; then 
these is a personal magnetism. ‘The first element in 
teaching is good scholarship, competency, which begets 
confidence on the part of the pupil ; second, skill; third, 
heart-power, love for the pupil, and love for the work; 
fourth, backbone, will-power,—a good article anywhere ; 
it always tells in a school. Manage a spirited boy as 


ou would a spirited horse; keep a steady line and a 
still whip. Fifth, good eyes and good ears, soul-sight ; 
a blind teacher is a great disadvantage in the govern- 
ment of children.— Central School Journal. 


GramMarR or No GrammAr,—this is the ques- 
tion! The subject as ordinarily taught is not worth 
the time and effort. It is not entirely worthless; but 
better knowledge of how to use language may be ob- 
tained from other kinds of language-study. As a means 
of training in logical thought, grammar is greatly infe- 
rior to almost any other subject, since so much of it con- 
sists of mere formal division into classes and sub-classes 


on an arbitrary basis, of whole and part. It neglects, 
as commonly taught, the elements of observation and 
explanation, and consequently the logical relations of 
quality and cause.— Minn. Jour. of Hducation. 


Scnoot Hyerene.—Any scheme of education which 
pays special attention to the training of the mind, and 
fails to properly provide for the necessities of the phys- 
ical system, is contrary to the principles of physiology ; 
the development which follows is unsymmetrical, and 
will not yield the best results. No matter how well 
equipped mentally an individual may be, if his education 
has been acquired at the expense of his physical organ- 
ism, he is sadly weighted in running the race that is 
set before him, and disaster, sooner or later, is very 
liable to overtake him. “The best breath,” remarks 
Herbert Spencer, “is found of little service if there be 


not enough of vital energy to work it; and hence to 
obtain the one by sacrificing the source of the other is 
now considered a folly,—a folly which the eventual fail- 
ure of juvenile prodigies continually illustrates.—Z. W. 
Baker, M.D., Baldwinville, Mass. 


Srupy THe Cartp.—Find out what most readily en- 
gages his attention. Find out what he likes to learn, 
and how he learns it. Inso far as youcan, put on child- 
nature, and then ask yourself how you would like to be 
taught. By all means remember that the child’s world 
is a sense-world. He reasons and generalizes by the 


senses are all alive, and he is eager to learn throuc his 
senses. When you talk to him about anything that he 
can see, or hear, or touch, you can win his attention; 
but, when you mention something abstract, he becomes 
listless. If he sees an elephant, or hears a trumpet, or 


smells a rose, he is curious to know what these objects 
are. His interest is excited, and he is ready to talk 
about them. But if you tell him that poetry is the lan- 
guage of the imagination, you are trying to take him 
into a world unknown to him.—Supt. W. F. Gordy, Ct. 


FRENCH CULTURE IN BALTIMORE. 


BY PROF. A. M. ELLIOTT, 
Prof. of Romance Languages in the Johns Hopkins University. 


We often hear it remarked, with reference to Balti- 
more, that French culture is on the wane here, and that 
not only its quantity has decreased, but also the quality 
of French studies has materially deteriorated in this 
community within the last two decades. People expa- 
tiate upon how common it used to be for young men 
and young women to come together and seriously study 
the classic models of la belle France, and otherwise im- 
prove their opportunities of becoming acquainted, both 
with the practical use of the French language and with 
the spirit of the customs, manners, and usages of the 
French people. Conversation clubs existed; frequent 
reunions were held, where nothing but the foreign 
tongue was spoken, and where the zeal of the partici- 
pants was heightened by a healthy rivalry in composi- 
tion, declamation, amateur theatricals, and divers other 
modes of social and literary improvement. These en- 
thusiastic cultivators of the Gallic language and liter- 
ature were furthermore imbued with such a spirit of 
individual zeal, and with such a strong feeling of good- 
fellowship, that we today might easily imagine the 
dlite of this city had been seized a quarter of a century 
or more ago by a sort of Gallomania hardly less notable 
than that of England after the Norman invasion. Such 
a state of things, if it really ever exjsted, must have 
been interesting in the extreme, and, compared with 
the present, would seem to give ground for the common 
complaints that are so often heard about the existing 
apathy in this branch of education. 

It is for this reason, I thought some time ago, that a 
set of questions directed to those most deeply interested 
in such matters,—the teachers and professors of French 
in Baltimore,—might elicit some facts which would be 
of more than ordinary importance, both for the general 
scholar and especially for educators themselves. These 


queries had a double object in view; viz., to bring ou 


simplest processes only. But he sees, he hears; hia 
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the actual condition, on the one hand, of the teacher in 
his relation to the public, through school or private 
teaching ; and, on the other, of the pupil in his relation 
to teacher, whether in school or in private instruction. 
The first set reveals the number of pupils, private and 
public, in the two classes just mentioned, and also the 
relative proportion of the sexes, the fluctuations in 
numbers, and the drawbacks with which the instructor 
has to contend. The second shows the length of expe- 
rience, both here and elsewhere, of the teacher; the 
time of tuition usually given to the above classes of pu- 
pils, the methods of teaching pursued, and the objects 
attained by these methods. I have found it difficult to 
thoroughly cover the first and most serious point for the 
teacher, — the number of pupils, — in his contact with 
the public, for various reasons that will suggest them- 
selves at first thought. The competition in his profes- 
sion ; the natural reluctance to let any one else know 
the state of his affairs; the changing favor of his pat- 
rons,—all of these are sufficient, or even any one of 
them is enéugh, to make him hesitate to trust the exact 
number of his pupils to any one not especially codperat- 
ing with himin his teaching. For the schools, of course 
there can be no objection of this sort; but, as French is 
a required study in many of these, they alone would not 
represent the measure of voluntary interest taken in it 
by the community at large. On the other hand, we 
cannot rely exclusively upon the private pupils as rep- 
resenting the true index of feeling to-day toward this 
branch of learning as compared to what it was in years 
gone by, since the opportunity of school instruction in 
it are much superior now to what they formerly were 
in this city, and hence many will, at present, learn the 
foreign tongue in school, who, twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, would have taken, in like circumstances, a 
private teacher. 


In round numbers there are, at present, no less than 
2,500 persons in Baltimore who are studying French 
after one fashion or another, and these are distributed 
among 24 native French teachers and professors; thus 
making an average of 104} pupils per teacher. As a 
matter of course, the instructor varies from this stand- 
ard according as he has to depend exclusively upon pri- 
vate teaching, or is connected with one or more schools 
or colleges. In some cases he has four, five, or even six 
times the general average, while in others he sinks far 
below it. Of the whole number of pupils, about 1,500 
belong to various educational institutions, and they are 
under the control of 18 out of the 24 teachers. The re- 
lation of the professors to these institutions does not cut 
them off from also giving private lessons; and, in truth, 
with very few exceptions, this is done, so that we have 
a large majority of them engaged in the double capacity 
of instructors in schools and of private teachers. For 
the half-dozen or so who are not connected with any 
public establishment, the list thus scheduled depends 
upon how long they have been here, how well thay have 
become known, upon their success in teaching, etc. ; 
and with them. are found greater fluctuation from a 
common standard than with the. first class. This is 
probably due in part to the fact that many of them are 
new-comers, whereas among the latter, or school-class, 
as we may call them, there are some who have taught 
in this city from ten to twenty-five years, and have thus 
become identified, in a certain sense, with the social life 
of Baltimore. Several of these, too, have not remarked 
any special changes, either toward an increase or toward 
a decrease in numbers within the last five years; others 
note a marked increase; while two only testify to mate- 
rial falling off in the interest manifest for these studies. 


' The proportion of male to female pupils is as one to six. 


The universal testimony with reference to their respect- 
ive aptitudes for acquiring knowledge is, that the latter 
learn much more readily than the former, and they at- 
tribute this to a cause that is certainly not flattering to 
the general intelligence of the Baltimore gentlemen. 
With reference to the special difficulties under which 
the teachers are now laboring, and the disadvantages to 
which the study of French is subject, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. In part, the blame for them 
is laid at the door of the teacher himself, his lack of 
knowledge of English, and the little effort made by him 
in many instances to study the American character, and 
his adopting, in consequence, studies that are not at all 


suited to the tastes and talents of his pupils. One wit- 
ness testifies, with reference to the evil effects of such 
selections, that he has known children to have a gram- 
mar of six hundred pages put into their hands, and, at 
the end of four years, to be unable to understand or 
hold the most simple conversation in the language. In 
part, again, society itself is reproached with being more 
frivolous than in years past, and, on account of increas- 
ing public amusements, its claims are becoming more 
numerous, and the tendency to drift away from serious 
study is more marked than it was two or three decades 
ago. Furthermore, the custom that has grown to be so 
common for families to leave this city early in the spring 
and remain late in the autumn, and the prevailing in- 
terruption of study during this period of absence, in- 
crease the difficulties of the teacher very much, and, 
indeed, often make his best efferts of no avail for ad- 
vancing his students, since they lose in this interim the 
greater part of what they had learned in five months of 
work, mixed with the distracting influences of society. 
[To be Continued.) 


QUALITIES OF A TEACHER. 


(Translated from L’ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE.} 

The teacher should be modest in his tastes and man- 
ners as well as in his language. In speaking to his 
pupils he should be careful to make use only of simple 
expressions which they can easily understand without 
effort. He should therefore lay aside all affectation 
and everything which flavors of pretension or pedantry; 
otherwise he will run the risk of laboring in vain, He 
may utter torrents of eloquence, learned words, choice 
expressions, without exciting the least smile of intelli 
gence, the sign which shows that he is understood; while 
if he adapts himself to the children’s understanding, he 
will see their faces glow with the pleasure and joy they 
feel in learning of things which interest them and of 
which they are ignorant. 

The teacher should be active, of engaging manners, 
and should have a great amount of energy. Nothing 
is to be more regretted than a kind of slowness and 
discouraging dullness which characterizes some teachers. 
It seems as if they had to exert themselves extraordi- 
narily in order to make the slightest movement, conse- 
quently the school suffers and languishes, and if any 
progress is made it is only moderate. 

We know that children have a tendency to imitate 
and copy all that they see and hear, and to assimilate 
the qualities of a teacher, even his faults. So it is not 
astonishing if those who attend such a school as we 
have mentioned become stupid, idle, careless, and good 
for nothing. 

What a contrast with the class whose teacher is full 
of zeal, energy, and activity! All the scholars are con- 
stantly occupied. He puts so much life, soul, and feel- 
ing into the lessons as to hold his scholars, so to speak, 
fast to his lips, they are so afraid of losing one of his 
words. While teaching one class, his watchful eye 
overlooks the entire school, he follows the doings of the 
other groups, entrusted to his assistants or to monitors, 
in the smallest details. In this way his efforts are 
crowned with complete success, and the enthusiasm and 
ardor with which he is animated are communicated to 
his scholars and leave profound and lasting traces. 

The teacher should be patient and have great control 
over himself. Bad temper, discontent, and anger, 
especially, should never be manifested. If he is of an 
impetuous, lively, and hasty temperament, he will have 
to struggle with himself for a long time, incessantly, 
always, indeed; every day, at every moment he will be 
brought face to face with difficulties which will put hie 
patience to the test, for he will constantly have to deal 
with ignorance and obstinacy. It will often be neces- 
sary to explain the same things many times, to give the 
same advice and make the same suggestions. Often, 
too, he will see his efforts repaid with ingratitude and 
his best intentions misinterpreted. But in the midst 
of these trials, he ought not to be downcast or discour- 
aged, for if he has a true conception of the duties im- 
posed by his noble mission, he will know how to silence 
his sensibility and self-love and occupy himself only 
with the great amount of good he can do to youth, 


society, and religion, 


THROUGH THE CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


All real reform is to come through the children, how- 
ever unwilling some of the rooted and grounded in opin- 
ion are to admit it. The earliest influence, the real 
basis of character, is inthe home; yet how many homes 
there are, sad to say, where no thought fiads entrance 
of anything higher and better than the mere keeping of 
body and soul together, or; where this matter of suste- 
nance and shelter being provided for, the problem,— 
“ Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” is of all-engrossing 
importance. Therefore, the real basis of reform, reach- 
ing with its enlightening power through the law of 
compulsory education out into all classes of society, is 
the primary and grammar school in the towns, the com- 
mon district school in the country. 

Do not belittle the position of these teachers. How 
much depends upon the influence they exert upon the 
absorbent young souls that for thirty hours a week they 
have in their keeping! This subject of how we are to 
get at the Joys and girls, to influence them for good, 
weighs prayerfully upon the hearts of hosts of thought- 
ful men and women, some of them not too old to re- 
member the gentle moulding touches that incited within 
them the endeavor to make their lives useful in the 
world. 

Of course it is impossible for a law to be enacted that 
all common-school teachers in our land should be Chris- 
tians; yet I am not alone in the opinion that any per- 
son not a Christian is unqualified to be a teacher of 
children. 

Too little is said in regard to this matter. Pastors 
and Sunday-school teachers are not as persistent as they 
should be in impressing upon the young people under 
their charge the importance of confessing Christ before 
men. Young people have a habit of thinking, “O, I 
can be a Christian without committing myself by mak- 
ing a confession. Church membership is not essential 
to being a Christian.” 

Now the fact is, though trite, that in religion there 
are no non-essentials. Jesus himself, whom we all, 
without regard to denominational bias, acknowledge to 
be our Master, points out the way. In obeying Him, 
the longing for something better, ever reaching up in 
the human heart, has something to rest upon and to 
cling to, and is stimulated instead of being smothered 
and crushed out by inaction. 

How many young people we should find, if all would 
be truthful in relating their religious experiences, who 
would confess that there had been an awakening time 
in their hearts, — that they believed, — and came to a 
dead stop there, thus sinning against God-against them- 
selves, and wronging every one with whom they come 
in contact. 

Is there no friend brave enough, wise enough, and 
loving enough to say to such ones, Come now; step 
into your place; do not try to live a secret Christian ; 
let your light shine; come into the church to be helped 
and to help; when you have come out on the Lord’s 
side, and enlisted in His army, with a determination to 
make your work tell for His honor and glory, you are 
fit to take charge of immortal souls in acommon school, 
and not till then. 

Now this is not merely “goody-goody” talk. I am 
not magnifying the office of common-school teachers 
when I say that such work is like a shoot that is to take 
root and grow and branch out all through eternity. 
There is no end to the growth of a seed planted in the 
heart of achild. A teacher should realize this, and un- 
derstand that she can be a safe guide no further on than 
she has been herself, 

With a teacher who is a Christian, the morning de- 
votions mean something. Anything more than a mere 
form to the teacher soon becomes so to the pupil. 
Heartfelt interest is contagious. And here I wish to 
suggest a matter that for some time I have endeavored 
to press among my friends, and have found that where- 
ever tried it has borne fruit. It is that the chapter 
containing the daily matter in the International Sun- 
day-school lesson be read as the Scripture for the day ; 
the teacher, in a few pleasant words, showing the con- 
nection between the verses for the day and the Sunday- 
school lesson. I believe many might be interested in 
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the Sunday-school inthis way without interfering in 
the least with the regular school-work. 

In one school where there was a majority of Catholic 
children, several of whom refused to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, they were conciliated by the teacher’s saying 
kindly: “I will excuse you, because I see that you do 
not understand that your God is our God, and this 
Jesus is the same to everyone, and that our Bibles differ 
very little. I will read in your Bible if you will bring 
it tomorrow.” They could not endure the charge of 
ignorance, and joined in the devotions, and thereafter 
asked questions in regard to the lesson as freely as the 
Protestant children. 

The common-school teacher should, too, be a Gospel 
temperance worker, Every common school should be 
an organized temperance band. Of course a teacher 
who is not a Christian wlll not plan to have all the ex- 
ercises of the school,— the songs, the recitations, the 
compositions, — all tell upon the moral and religious 
character of her pupils, And yet when determined 
upon it, it can be done with comparatively little trouble 
to the teacher, and fills the child’s susceptible heart 
with thoughts and suggestions that give a healthy foun- 
dation to the forming character. 

I heard an earnest Christian lady say that her par- 
ents were not Christians, and that she never had but 
one teacher who was a Christian; and that, although 
she was but six years old when she was under that sweet 
lady’s tutelage, some of her prayers, explanations of the 
New Testament, setting forth the beauty of gentleness, 
kindness, and forgiveness, were still fresh in her mind, 
and had been all those years like leaven in her heart. 

On the opposite, I heard of an extremely beautiful 
young woman who taught a winter school in a popu- 
lous country district where dancing and card-playing 
were the stock amusements of the vicinity. Nearly 
every evening she was up until a late hour at ball or 
party, and consequently was very weary before the term 
closed. One noon-time, in talking with her pupils, 
some of them older than herself, she said: “I was 
nearly tired to death last night; it seemed as if I should 
drop, every figure. At last Fred Kneeland went down 
to the bar-room and brought me up a hot rum-punch, 
and I drank it and danced like a feather for another 
hour.” Ringing her bell to call the school to order, the 
first exercise was singing, as usual, and she struck up 
the well-known temperance song, “ Sparkling and 
Bright.” The large boys and girls looked at each other 
and smiled, and soon a general laugh broke the quiet of 
the school-room, and a cute little girl on the front seat 
raised her hand and piped.up: “Please, teacher, can’t 
we sing, ‘Where’s the old gray goose, I wonder?’ 
‘Sparkling and Bright’ don’t sing good with rum 
punches.” The influence exerted by that beautiful, 
fascinating, but unprincipled girl still follows many of 
her pupils of that winter, so much easier is it to sow the 
seed than to kill out and uproot the growing plant. 

Christian superintendents should think of all these 
things in examining teachers, and other things being 
equal, the Christian teacher should be given the prefer- 
ence. There would be no more favoritism in this than 
is often used in refusing the plain faced, poorly-dressed 
girl in favor of the pretty, stylish, pert Miss with not 
half the adaptability for teaching; and that is often 
done, as the initiated have reason to know. 


A SWISS SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIMENT. 


We were spending some months in the little Swiss 
village of Moudon, twelve miles north of Lausanne, 
and the physician in whose family we boarded invited 
us to accompany him in a walk to the neighboring vil- 
lage, whither his professional duties called him. Who 
could refuse a walk on a perfect October afternoon ? 
Not we, certainly. 

Our way led down from the town, across the little 
River Broye and up on the hills of the opposite side. 
Now we passed a cowherd, in short jacket and wide 
corduroy breeches, lazily watching a half-dozen cattle 
just turned out to their fall grazing. How much time 
he had for mental improvement, had he only possessed 
the Yankee pluck to make the most of it! Now we 
met a country woman in short, plain skirt, with ker- 


chief on her head, and @ basket of produce on her arm. 


Now, a group of children approached, led by their 
teacher. Each bids us acheery “ Good day,” for every- 
one in that region knows and loves “ Monsieur, le doc- 
teur,” but their words are uttered in discordant tones 
and awkward rollings of the tongue. We recognize 
them as inmates of the deaf and dumb asylum which 
crowns the hill behind us. Meanwhile each fresh turn 
of the road gives us some new natural beauty to admire. 
Here is a cliff in which the fossil remains of a shark 
have been found; here, a wall built of most curious 
pudding-stone. Now we pass through woods lovely 
with ferns, and heather, and trailing ivy; now we 
pause on some hilltop to gaze 6n the landscape which 
stretches far below us. 

At last our destination appears, —like most of these 
villages, a little clump of dingy stone houses, whose ex- 
istence dates back almost to the time of Julius Cesar. 
The narrow, crooked streets are paved with round 
stones, about as comfortable to walk on as the tradi- 
tional eggs. The houses are crowded and dirty, dwell- 
ing and stable being under one roof, and the refuse of 
the barn piled up before each door. The few and 
narrow windows let in the dim light and nauseous odors 
of the street,—no attempt at making things neater and 
healthier, much less at making them beautiful. Each 
man lived as his father had lived before him, content 
with the bare necessaries of life. 

As we took our way homeward, we expressed our won- 
der at this state of things. “I think I can show you 
something which will be of interest to you as teachers,” 
said our guide, and he lead us aside from the highway, 
into a little wooded path at our left which showed signs 
of much travel and care. Little trees had been trimmed 
up, a tiny rustic bridge constructed, and a noisy brook 
coaxed to form a little cascade. After walking a short 
distance we came out into a comparatively open space. 
We stood on the edge of a deep ravine, and, through 
the trees we saw the long, black range of the Jura, the 
snow-covered peaks of distant Alps, and the sparkling 
stream winding below. Close about us, rustic seats, 
beds of flowers, and little arbors changed the wilder- 
ness intoa garden. “ This,” said our conductor, “is the 
work of the children of the little village up yonder. 
Their teacher, feeling. the need of the esthetic in their 
education, brings them down here on certain afternoons 
to work with him in this little bower.” 

As we slowly turned back to the highway we talked 
much of this Swiss schoolmaster and his experiment, 
and wished that we might visit the little town when 
these boys should have become men, that we might see 
the seed thus sown bearing fruit in their homes and 
surroundings. And I wondered if some of us Amer- 
ican teachers might not learn a lesson in this direction, 
remembering that in making our school-rooms attractive, 
and educating our children toa love of the beautiful, 
we are, perhaps, doing as much for their future good as 
in teaching them how to multiply fractions or to draw 
mmap of their native States. A TEACHER. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A man who abstains from liquor (as shown by insurance 
tables), at 20 years of age has a chance of living 442 years ; at 
30, 86 5 years ; at 40, 28.8 years. An intemperate man’s chance 
at 20 is 15.6 years ; at 30, 13.8; at 40, 11.6. 

— Decoction of quassia, applied to mosquito-bites, consti- 
tutes an excellent remedy for the relief of the itching and irri- 
tation. When applied to the exposed portions of the body, it 
is also a preservative against the attacks of these very disagree- 
able and annoying insects.— Journal de Médicine de Paris. 


— Among the new applications of cotton is its use, in part, 
in the constraction of houses, the material employed for this 
purpose being the refuse which, when ground up with an 
equal amount of straw and asbestos, is converted into a paste, 
and this is formed into large slabs or bricks, which acquire, it 
is said, the hardness of stone, and furnish a really valuable 
building-stock. 

Sleeping Together.— Somebody has sai at more quarrels 
between sisters, between hired girls, 
between clerks in stores, between apprentices in mechanics 
shops, between hired men, between husbands and wives, 
owing to electrical changes which their nervous systems un- 
dergo by lodging together night after night under the same 
bedclothes, than by any other disturbing cause. There is 
nothing that will so derange the nervous system of a person 
who is eliminative in nervous force than to lie all night in bed 
with another person who is absorbent in nervous force. The 
absorber will go to sleep and rest all night : while the elimin- 
ator will be tumbling and tossing, restless and nervous, and 
wake up in the morning fretfal, peevish, fault-finding, and 
discouraged. No two persons, no matter who they are, should 
habitually sleep together. One will thrive and the other will 


lose. 


Meldon’s Motor.— Dr. Austin Meldon, of Doblin, bas in- 


vented an electro-motor, which is said to create the largest 
amount of driving-power with the least expenditure of elec- 
trical energy. The armature is formed by joining together 
two 15-inch solid pulley wheels with seven flat bars of iron, 
each bar being 24 inches long by 3 inches wide and 1 5 inches 
thick, and the bars are laid upon gutta-percha, copper bolts 
being used to fasten them to the wheels. A shaft of 1.5-inch 
stee] passes through the centre, and the whole is supported by 
a hard-wood frame, stayed with iron. Each side of the frame 
where the shaft emerges therefrom is supplied with an ivory 
commutator, the one on the right having three and the other 
four brushes, each of which communicates with a magnet, 
Attached to the frame are seven electro-magnets, the three 
larger ones being made of 2-inch soft iron, and wound with 
No. 14 wire without bobbins, and the other four of 1.5-inch 
iron and wound with No. 11 wire. The total weight is a little 
over three hundred pounds.— Electric. 


To Make a@ Galvanic Battery.— Nearly fill a tumbler with 
water and add one-twentieth of its bulk of sulphuric acid. 
Clear vinegar may take the place of the sulphuric acid and 
water, though not so good. Into the acid mixture put a piece 
of zinc and also a piece of copper; fe. g., acent. At first do 
not allow the metals to touch. On looking through the vessel 
toward the light, bubbles will be seen rising from the zine, 
but none from the copper. Now allow the copper and zinc to 
touch each other. Bubbles will now rise from the copper. 
Take the zinc out of the acid, and pour on each side a few 
drops of mercury. Replace it in the vessel in contact with the 
copper. The bubbles now rise from the copper only, and that 
only when it touches the zinc. If wires be fastened to the 
metals before they are put into the liquid, the touching of 
these wires together at any distance from the tumbler will 
start the bubbles from the copper, indicating the flow of the 
galvanic or voltaic current. ith strips of metal four inches 
long and two inches wide, and tumblers large enough to hold 
them, very considerable currents may be obtained. This 
arrangement is one cell of a galvanic battery.— Student. 


PROF. HAILMANN’S “ OBJECT- LESSON.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In Tue JOURNAL of Jan. 24, Professor Hailmann insists on 
making us an ‘‘ Object-Lesson’’ to illustrate certain ideals of 
his own concerning the New Education, chiefly, however, with 
the view of holding us up as an “awful warning’’ for the con- 
founding of the “‘ fogies.”” Very well, Dear Professor; our 
‘*noble work”? is only an humble “‘ ministry of education,” 
and, so that we can always be one thing to the children, we 
are content to be “‘ all things to all men,’’ even to be ised for 
the office of scarecrow to frighten “ fogies’’ away from the 
New Educational preserve. The Professor kindly indorses us 
as a first-class ‘‘ object,” for which accept thanks, But as we 
were a Down-East American sixty yearg before our promotion 
to an over-the-left ideal ‘* object-lesson,”’ our good Professor 
must pardon us if, after the practical habit of our countrymen, 
we insist upon finding out, if we can, of just what heresy we 
are to be made a national “ illustration,’’ and in behalf of what 
“* private interpretation ’’ of the New Education we are to be 
‘* offered up.’’ 

1. Oar first heresy, to the illustration of which the Professor 
devotes half his reply, is our ‘‘ remarkable assertion,’’—“ the 
practical point in the New Education is to bring it in range of 
the average possibilities of the American graded school.” 
Please, dear Professor, let your ‘‘ object’’ step to the black- 
board and utilize bis critic as an ‘‘illustration.’’ Professor 
Hailmann, an eminent disciple of Pestalozzi and Froebel, is 
invited to the superintendency of the public schools of a West- 
ern town of ten thousand people. The New Education, after 
many years, has waked up the bright little city, and the Pro- 
fessor is called to prepare a scheme for its schools. He pre- 
sents an ideal plan, —two thousand children and youth com- 
pelled to attend school from the ages of three to twenty-one; 
a “scientific” curriculum, including the “genuine kindergar- 
ten’; model school-houses, and a round quarter-of-a-million 
to pay the bills. But the obstinate school committee, the 
chairman of which is the father of the town, says: “ But, Mr. 
Superintendent, you pitch your tune too high. This is not 
possible for the new city of Progress.” ‘‘ But are not Amer- 
ican possibilities boundless?’’ ‘‘Even so. If the city of 
Progress had nothing to do but keep school, all this might be 
done. But we have our business, our churches, and our gov- 
ernment to support, and cannot put all our eggs in your bas- 
ket.’’ ‘** But the cuurch and the government are only ‘ acces- 
sories’ ; the family and ideal society are alone essential. 
Even your school system is ‘ditched,’ and the New Education 
cannot soil its patent-leathers in going down after it.”’ ‘* All 
right, Professor, you can resign, ‘hire a hall,’ and show us 
the New Education. We ‘fogies’ and pioneers want the best 
thing going, but we must find a man who can take our schools 
as they are, pull them out of the ditch, and gradually work 
them up to this grand ideal.” ‘‘ But, dear friends, the New 
Education is concerned only with ‘the child.’’’ ‘‘ Very well, 
the children of this city must be educated in our schools, such 
as we are able to make them.”’ So our Professor gathers a 


‘genuine kindergarten,’’ and a practical superintendent is 


called to the schools. Intwenty years the people are converted 
to his theories, and call him again. But he, meanwhile, has 
been expanding, and presents an ideal plan still beyond the 
‘* average possibilities ”’ of the city schools. Whatthen? Just 
what happens when any man undertakes to supervise average 
human affairs on ideal principles. The Supervisor, the link 
between the ideal and the actual, wont make the connection 
with any institution, but insists that the exaltation of the in- 
dividual at all hazards is the royal road to the millennium,— 
a principle that would annihilate institutions, and resolve so- 
ciety to families; which families would go to pieces without 
the help of old-time Indiana divorce laws, having a world ful) 
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of children, and an ideal kindergartner working up an ideal 
“child.” ‘That would do, Professor. We are satisfied to re- 
main as an object-lesson of that round-about American com- 
mon-sense which holds that the true practical teacher goes 
after the children and the school, and pulls it and them up 
toward the ideal as far as the average possibilities will permit. 

2. Our second heresy is the failure to force the logical deduc- 
tions of our fandamental principles to that sharp issue which 
will unearth every “‘fogy” and precipitate a hand-to-hand 
conflict along the whole line. It is not our principles or their 
statement that is at fault, but the amiable “‘ vagueness”’ which 
permits these enemies of God and man to put on the uniform 
of the New Education and appear behind our breastworks as 
its defenders. 

Well, in our humble way, as Associate Editor of Taz Joun- 
NAL, in which these heresies appear, and as “‘ Educational 
Tramp”’ from Maine to Mexico, we are doing our best to apply 
these principles in every school-house in the land, and we be- 
lieve we generally succeed in making ourself understood. . The 
particular “‘fogies’’ referred to, read THE JOURNAL, and if, 
after reading us in abstract and concrete, they give in their ad- 
hesion, so much the better for the New Education as we un- 
derstand it. The best proof of Colonel Parker’s excellent 
methods is, that everybody declares there is ‘‘ nothing new in 
them.” The truth is, that the New Education has so far pre- 
vailed that every influential educator is willing to be called by 
its or some equivalent name. Of course the test comes in the 
application of principles acknowledged by all. Our policy is, 
that each man and woman shall formulate the best method 
possible, and teach the best school that can be achieved; all 
the time comparing notes, cultivating harmony, and especially 
keeping clear of nick-names. Another way is to formulate 
your own “private interpretation” of the mighty Gospel of 
the New Education, and rein every school-man sharply to this 
track, dismissing all who protest as “‘ fogies’’ to be read out of 
the ring, If this is what we are expected to do, we respect- 
fally decline. We are of the *‘ Broad Church”’ school in all 
things, and every year deplore more intensely that despotic in- 
dividualism which, under the self-delusive lead of ‘‘ a bewitched 
conscience,’”’ sends forth its subject upon the self-imposed 
mission of becoming the judge of all the earth. Here we con- 
sent, also, to be the ‘‘object’’ to illustrate our own method of 
holding and applying the New Education, leaving Professor 
Hailmann to ride up and down the land as “a free-lance,”’ 
challenging all ‘‘ fogies”’ to mortal combat in behalf of his 
** private interpretation ’’ of the New Education. 

8. But now we come to the heart of the matter. Our Pro- 
fessor, in his letter, liffs the curtain and we behold the tab- 
Jeau of his interpretation of the Gospel in which we all believe 
What do we see ? An ideal world, of which the center is the 
ideal ‘‘child,’’ — a child who cannot help being developed in 
the ideal way, ina ‘‘ genuine kindergarten,” in “ideal prac- 
tice.” Free will, moral choice, individual tendencies, with all 
their mysterious intertanglement of heredity, subside as soon 
as the true method and environment are brought to bear, and 
the child grows as fatally as the flower blossoms, or the river 
flows. Of course, several human institutions are in the way. 
The Church, the School, Government, Organized Industry, 
become obstacles to this ideal culture. Then the child is to be 
‘trained away ”’ from all humana institutions except the Fam- 
ily and an abstraction called ‘‘ society.” Thus we are left in 
a world with two institutions,— the Family and the “‘ genuine 
Kindergarten.” But what if the Family does not always 
“drift upward ;’’ but happens, in some household or in a 
whole community, to drift downward straight to the devil ? 
Who shall save us now? Pope, parson and Church put out ; 
school-house ‘‘ ditched,’’ and the master disposed of in the 
place where the bad “‘fogies’’ go ; Government shelved ; Or- 
ganized Industry repudiated; who shall care for ‘‘ the child ?” 
Who but the ideal kindergartner, off in his little ideal hall, 
with his ideal squad of ideal ‘‘ babes and sucklings,’’ who 
“never refuse to drink,’ never ‘‘let their angry passions 
rise,”’ but sing away the ideal life as joyfully as robin-redbreast 
trills in the new spring day ! 

Really, in this we find nothing ‘‘new.’”’ It is only the edu- 
cational side of that gospel of naturalistic idealism which, 
beginning with the annihilation of moral freedom, regards the 
child at best as an ‘‘ annex ”’ of physical nature, bound to re- 
spond when the motive-power is let on. Of course, in such a 
scheme, institutions are only shifting “‘ accessories”? and So- 
ciety fades off into an intangible abstraction. The Family has 
no roots in this open universe, but all things are at the mercy 
of a new ideal of the individual soul. In this school-man’s 
paradise, the kindergartoer is supreme. He “ turns the crank 
of the universe,” including, in himself, all ‘‘ thrones, domin- 
ions, and principalities ”’ of this lower world, with “ the powers 
of the world to come.”’ 

With all due modesty, we record our conviction that the 
scheme of onr Professor is simply his own “ private interpre- 
tation” of the New Education proclaimed by the great mas- 
ters, for which he alone must be responsible ; against which 
the overwhelming majority of the most enlightened and suc- 
cessful teachers protest, believing it a pure abstraction, bursting 
out of nowhere and vanishing into the inane. So it turns out, 
Professor, that in‘the sacred name of the New Education, you 
propose to exalt your “ private interpretation” to the judg- 
ment-seat where ** fogies” are remanded to the left-hand, and 

quite a number of genuine Kindergartners” are exalted on 
the right ; with the Associate Editor of Tae JouRNAL invited 
to pose, under your kindly indorsement, as an “Object Lesson’”’ 
before the Nation. We accept the position, but propose, by 
your leave, to have it understood what special phase of the 
New Education we are set up to illustrate, and by the authority 
of what philosophical scheme of the universe we are declared 
an eminent” to ideal evolution of the child.” 

rea 
New Orleans, Jan, 31, 1884.” 


THE SPICH FAMILY. 


IIL.—CINNAMON, 


Cinnamon is thought to have been longer known and used 
than the other spices. We read in the Bible of its being em- 
ployed by the Hebrews in their religious rites. It was probably 
first obtained from Ceylon,—its native country,—by the Ara- 
bian merchants, and disposed of by them to the Phoenicians, 
who, in turn, sold it to the inhabitants of Southern and West- 
ern Europe. 

The Portuguese were first attracted to Ceylon by its cinna- 
mon groves, and they took possession of it in 1517 and founded 
the town of Columbo, its present capital. It was held by them 
until the Dutch conquered it from them in 1658. The Datch 
held the island and monopolized the trade for more than a 
hundred years. The British then obtained possession of it, 
and the East India Company monopolized the trade, just as the 
Dutch had done, until 1833, when other nations were allowed 
to trade in cinnamon by paying heavy duties for exporting it. 

Cinnamon is now raised in Java and China, but it is inferior 


Up the fre 
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to that grown in Ceylon, particularly that from the Govern- 
ment gardens. The tree is raised from seed and grows toa 
height of trom twenty to thirty feet. It lives a great number 
of years. Some trees are still standing in Ceylon, and furnish 
a good quality of bark, that are known to be over two hundred 
years old. The shoots are fit for peeling at six or seven years 
of age. There are two seasons for doing this,—in May and 
November, A class of natives, called peelers, cut slits in the 
bark, lengthwise, about forty inches long; they then gradually 
loosen the bark until it can be easily removed; they then scrape 


off the onter coat, and dry the inner one very slowly; while 
drying, it rolls up like quills After it is thoroughly dry it is 
assorted into three grades by a person specially qualified for 
his work. His business is to taste of all, and pronounce upon 
the quality. The two highest grades are tied up into bundles 
of about eighty pounds each for exportation. The inferior 
kind is kept there to be made into the oil of cinnamon. 
Cassia-buds are the unexpanded flower of the cinnamon tree, 
and have a taste similar to the bark. The buds, as well as the 


bark, are used for flavori 
pone oring and medicinal purposes, and in 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


IlL.— THE DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. 


Before pushing still further toward the setting sun, our 
class lingers a little, while reports,— all bristling with exclama- 
tion points, and each third word a superlative,— from the 
** Dells of the Wisconsin”’ are compiled. Kilbourn City,—a 
city in name, a village in reality,— is on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway; just how far from where, it is still 
the business of our students to ascertain. Those who are 
ticketed through, and bound to reach the Pacific in the short- 
est possible time, cannot fail to get a rapid succession of charm- 
ing views, as the iron horse bears them swiftly over the bridge 
crossing the Wisconsin river. During the five hundred miles 
of its course, this river nowhere presents more beautifully 
varied pictures than in the ten or twelve miles which are 
known as the upper and lower Dells. . 


Tbe Wisconsin finds its source at a point hundreds of feet 
above Lake Michigan, 


and pours its waters over 
huge granite bowlders, or 
cuts itself a passage 
through sandstone walls, 
or creeps through glens 
and gorges, where only 
the sound of its onward- 
rushing waters, and the 
whisper of the summer 
wind among — the pines 
breaks the stillness. The 
student who is historic- 
ally inclined busies him- 
self in studying up the 
many theories advanced 
on the subject of mounds 
and mound-builders (for 
only a few miles from 

Kilbourn may be found 

a very curious group of 

animal mounds), or in 
. making mental pictures 

of a frail canoe contain- 
ing the adventurous ‘‘Fa- 
thers,’”? who, embarking 
on “‘ariver flowing west, 
took their perilous way 
toward the ‘*‘ Great Riv- 
er”? of the red men. 
The geologists find a 
wide field, and one able 
writer pens the “‘ marvels 
of Adams and Juneau 
counties where, ages ago, 
when the waters receded, 
this same Wisconsin wore 
its way through the plas- 
tic sand, leaving the vast 
and strangely fissured 
rocks of Mauston, which 
rise from the surround- 
ing level six or seven hun- 
dred feet, like the Kénig- 
stein of Saxon Switzer- 
land, marking the river- 
bed of a former time, in 
testimony of scenes in 
the grand emergence al- 
most beyond imagina- 
tion,”’ Others, forgetful 
of all save the beautiful 
and picturesque, agree 
fully with one who de- 
clared no northern tour 
to be complete without a 
visit to the Dells.” At 
the entrance, two stately 
rocks lift themselves like 
sentinels; then the river 
broadens, and so placidly 
does it find its way along 
that we seemed poised in space, as 
Beneath our keel, the great sky arched 
Its liqaid light and azare ; 
We swung between two heavens, ensphered 
Within their charmed embrasure.” 

A little further on, the “Old Dells Tavern” is seen on 
& wooded nook on the bank. It is now silent and deserted, 
but could it find a voice, this old house could tell many a story 
of the revels of river-men in the olden days. Following the 
river’s sinuous course, we get glimpses of the ‘‘ Navy Yard.” 
or, at the “ Narrows,”’ try to recall the picture of the frenzied 
Black Hawk, as he made his frantic leap for life and liberty. 
An'‘island, framed with rock-battlements, stands guard as we 
again emerge into a broader channel near the head of the 
Dells. From here excursions are made to ‘‘ Stand-Rock,”’ 
and “Cold ‘Water Cafion.”” The former rises one hundred 
feet from the water, and uplifts a mossy tablet which can be 
reached by a leap from the main cliff. The rare fern, known 
as the fragrant fern, is found in “Cold Water Cafion,” But 
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to borrow the description of an able writer in Reconnaisance 
of the Golden Northwest, we find at Witch’s Gulch, the su- 
perlative wonder of the Dells: ‘‘ Arriving at the entrance to 
the Gulch, above which, 189 feet, on a projecting rock, may be 
seen the very unmistakable features of a haggard old hag, the 
queen of witches, so ominously frowning on forms and faces 
below. Without the slightest exaggeration, this is one of the 
most wonderful, weird, and peculiar places on the continent. 
Entering the Gulch we look up,— far up,— and catch glimpses 
of sunlight, and see huge pines prostrate, and lying from one 
ledge to another, admonishing us to look well to our going. 
After many, many windings, we come into ‘* Phantom Cham- 
per,” and in the side of a ledge find a natural basin, and take a 
drink of the cool spring water gurgling out of the great rock 
into this hidden Pool of Siloam.” : 

In spite of descriptions and illustrations, each visitor ex- 
claims, ‘‘ The half was never told me!’’ And each one feels, 
as, looking forward to next week’s study of a trip on the vast 
river which rolls its tireless flood from Minnesota to the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana, ‘Grand and beautiful indeed must 
the scenery be, if it rivals the Dells !”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


CHAUTAUQUA AND THE “REMNANT.” 


Teachers, more than any other class of workers, need to 
keep themselves in communion and sympathy with the intel- 
lectual aspirations of their times. Their work is essentially a 
literary work; their calling a literary calling. They are ever 
dealing with the products of thought and experience expressed 
in literary forms. And their mission to children divides its 
significance between the furnishing them with tools to do their 
life-work, and the creation within them of tastes for spiritual 
things, such as will preserve them from the corroding touch of 


things material. 
The true teacher must be classed among those included in 


| teacher knows how to peer below the surface‘ and gather fresb 


food for thought and investigation. But once get a teache: 
interested in literature, science, art, philosophy; let him once 
acquire a taste for these studies that serve for ornament and 
illustration; make out of him a lover and a discriminator of 
good books, and you increase his happiness a hundredfold: 


his power for usefulness to an equal degree, and fit him, indeed, 
for an abundant entrance into the members composing the 

remnant.”’ And assume to him, as it assumed 
to Thomas Arnold, a sign ce utterly unfelt before. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WEALTH. 


The advantage of rich men to a community is seen in the 
estate of Asa Packer, the whole of which practically goes to 
the university he founded at Bethlehem, making a greater be 
quest than that of John Hopkins at Baltimore, or Stephen 
Girard or Ezra Cornell. Mr. Packer came, an humble labor. 
ing man, to the Lehigh Valley, developed it, gave it communi. 
cations which built up its towns, and having husbanded his 
means with frugality, resolved for the benefit of the mineral 


Matthew Arnold’s saving ‘“‘remnant.” Bat, unfortunately 
perhaps, ere she can save others, she must save herself. I 
know of no plan better 
adapted to the formation * 
and development of a taste 
for literature, than the 
Chautauqua plan, 
Ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred teachers need three 
things to insure a course of 
reading : First, it must be 
clear and varied. Second, it 
must be comparatively easy 
and popularat first. Third, 
it must not be expensive, 
These three elements are 
as happily combined in the 
Chautauqua course as can 
reasonably be asked. As 
Dr. Vincent says, it is de- 
sired to give an outlook, 
perhaps superficial to some 
extent, upon the varied 
fields of lifeand literature, 
and then to arrange for a 
more thorough investiga- 
tion into any special field 
desired by the reader. The 
general view of literature 
and knowledge is secured 
by a four years’ course of 
reading, a sample of which 
I would like to give, but 
have not space; and the 
more thorough work is pro- 
vided for special courses, 
Doubtless many know 
about this plan, for its fame 
has been sounded forth in 


maby ways; but compara- 
tively few, I am sure, appre- 
ciate its value. I am now 
writing from experience of 
its worth. Out of a school of ten teachers, seven are reading 
that course; meeting semi-monthly, discussing such subjects 
as Alexander and his Conquests, the Rise of the Saracen, Ma- 
homet, the Fall of Constantinople, Rome, the Middle Ages, the 
Era of Charlemagne, the Heroes of Elizabeth, ete.,— topics in 
harmony with the course of reading, enlarging this by biogra- 
phies and discussions and papers on “ Topics of the Times.” 


; The circle of which these seven teachers form a part is rap- 
dly growing in all that makes for true life. They know now 
Something of Homer, of Zenophon, and of Plato. Their 
knowledge of Cicero, Vergil, and Cesar will soon be commen- 
Surate with that of the average college student. They have 
studied about the stars, and the history of the earth; and with 
every year they have felt their powers quickened, their range 
of knowledge widened, and their pleasure intensified. It now 
requires more than an ordinary inducement to keep one of 
them away, even for a single meeting. For us the Chautau- 
qua plan has met, and is meeting, a long-felt want; and the 
union of so many makes easy the continuance in reading for 
sll. Teaching must ever assume » wearisome look, unless the 
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interests of the country, 
and its needed engineer- 
ing talent, to found a 
free technical school of the 
highest quality. He has been dead 
but afew years, and now his son 
bequeaths the remainder of the ec- 
tate to the college, which therefore 
becomes the owner, so to speak, of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad system, 
which extends from New-York Bay 
almost to Lake Ontario. Girard 
College was a mere charity to or- 
phans. The Lehigh University is 
almost a national institution like 
the French Polytechnic School. 


THE SOUTH AT SCHOOL. 


We publish this letter verbatim et literatim, to show a sam- 
ple of Southern teachers, and also what difficulties the people 
have to contend with in order to educate their children. 

P , ALA., Jan 28th, 1884. 

Dear Sir: Since I has read Your Address to a Great meney 
of the peopel of this community, I am compell to write you 
this. Your address is one of the best that they can remmeber 
of hearring in Some time; they Exknowlidge that education is 
what thay want; but in the time that thay are Sending thare 
child to School, thare are Some at home Suffering for the 
want of thay Surport; thay Say this that Mr. A. has in his 
controld all the purvissions & moneys & how can thay Send 
their child, they Say Mr. A. has all the Land in bis pursesion 
& Says that he can not promis to furnish B. with money to 
Send his child to School. thay Say, that Mr. A. Says that he 
dont want eney Family on his Land that he can not controld, 
& if he dos get them it will not be Long before he will get 
Shed of them. then the question is what are B. to do. B. 
has not Money nor Land now how consiquintly B. Starts be- 
hind Every year; it is True that B. can have his children Edu- 
cated without Paying aney Tuation, but the Important ques- 
tion is that Something to eat & ware; I has stood in my Church 


& in my School house and ask the Peopel for there Children & 


poetess; born 1824, died 1871. 


contains very good advice. 


Slate, ate, ate. 


Tried to Educate them as far as could, in Public Schools, but 
could not geat more\than 20 or 30 and Mr. B. T. Washingtion if 
You can put.itin the mines of the peopel how thay will edu- 
cate them Selves & Leave Mr. A.’s plantation or not be bound 
‘o Mr. A.; I believe thay will doit. please Give me an advice 
So thatI can Give it to them. as for as Poor Teachers I Feel 
My incompatency but by God’s help I hop to make myself a 
man amounge men. very Truly Your’s. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
JOSEPH NEEF. 
Tell your correspondent to write to Richard Oliver, LL.D.. 
New Harmony, Posey Co., Ind., and he can learn all he wishes 
to know about Joseph Neef. Mrs. Owen (still living) is a 
daughter of Mrs, Neef. L. M. 


Before leaving home, I saw the inquiry in last week’s Jour- 
NAL about Joseph Neef. He was an extraordinary man. I 
am trying to find out what I can about him. He lived sey- 
eral years in my father’s family in Steubenville, when I was a 
child. Eli T. Tappan. 
P. S.—I am glad to see that you are working for a great 
meeting at Madison. Success to you! 

Cincinnati, O., 1884, 


QUERIES. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 
Dear Journal:—I have in mind half a-dozen boys,— mem- 
bers of the high school in a small country village,— with special 
gifts in the line of natural science. Outside of their regular 
studies, and before studying chemistry in the school course, 
they have become quite expert in the blowpipe analysis of min- 
erals; they have made for themselves telegraphic apparatus, 
steam engines, etc., and would be delighted if the way opened 
for them to go on to electrical engineering, assaying, or some- 


thing of the kind, when through with school. But, as one of 
them said yesterday, they ‘‘don’t see how they can ever go to 
the Institute of Technology,’’ for lack of means, Is there any 
more available chance for such boys? If so, please tell us, 
and greatly oblige both boys and TEACHER, 


3. What time of day a. m. or p. m. is it in the engraving 
(JOURNAL, Feb. 7. page 87, 2d col.), where the moon appears ? 
lf p. m., the moon and crescent is turned the wrong way: 

>) for p. m. (new); 
C for a. m. (old), 


A common error, H. K, OLIVER. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary*Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
We. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


My first is an animal often admired; 
My last is a relative, dearly beloved; 
My whole is a doctrine which some think inspired, 
But whose truth, though asserted, is not always proved, 
NILLOR. 


ENIGMA OF POETS: 100 LETTERS. 

My 14, 17, 75, 2, 45, 16, 39, 34, 73, 82, 7, 44, 84, 97, 28, 
15, 89, 91, 8, 13, 64, 21, 94, 82, is the author of the whole,— 
an American poet. 

My 64 45, 52, 65, 53, 62, 11, 89, 47, 64, 95, 45, 40, 46..69, 
92, 3, 71, €0, 50, 45, is an American authoress; born.in 1791, 
died, 1865. 

My 16, 77, 83, 10, 27, 59, 78, 12, is an American, some- 
times called the Quaker poet,”’ 

My 25, 64, 8, 2, 98, 90, 81, 74, 68, 75, 45, 24, 7, 6, is an 
English poet of note. 

My 29, 37, 82, 36, 96, 49, 45, 94, 11, 6, 69, is an English 
poet born; in 1684, died 1765. 

My 67, 24, 51, 56, 54, 82, 88, 55, 58, 73, is an English 
writer of sacred poetry. 

My 30, 43, 38, 70, 33, 44, is an English author, who was 
born in 1810, and has written many volumes of poems and 
moral essays. 

My 24, 54, 94, 31, 41, was a Scottish author of note; born, 


1771, died 1832. 
My 80, 92, 42, 63, 19, 5, 42, 9, 96, 6, 4, is a Scottish poet 


of the eighteenth century, who died at the age of 37. 


My 16, 54, 42, 80, 45, 99, 26, 1, isan American poet, who 


died in 1878. 


My 57, 94, 82, 70, 72, 96, is an English poet, who was in- 


sane at times, and who died in 1800. 


My 79, 100, 93, 86, 48, 94, 87, is an English author of the 


seventeenth century, who was early noted for his elegant 
scholarship 


My 20, 32, 22, 42, 18, 54, 23, 2, 35, 45, is an American 


My 21, 92, 66, 50, 12, is an Irish author, who wrote songs 


and set them to music. 


My 85, 7, 16, 46, 76, 61, is the name of a man and his wife 


who wrote several books in common, and who were Eaglish 
Quakers. 


My whole is a stanza from a familiar piece of poetry, and 
Eva. H. 


DIAMOND. 
1. In America. 5. To elude. 
2. A drink. 6. The French for summer. 
8. Animated. 7. In Europe. 


4. Atmospheric characteristics. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 7. 
CHARADE,.—Sarfeit. 
Ripp.ie.—The Year. 
EnigmMA.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


DECAPITATIONS.—1, Glass, lass, ass. 2. Neat, eat, at, 3. 
4. Pledge, ledge, edge. 
— Ella V. Barrett, Bolton, Mass., again carries off the hon- 


ors and the prize, this time for the best lists of answers to the 
January puzzles, 
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we Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended to are requested to 


way to quarrel with dead men. It would be strange, indeed, 
that such mediwval-minded insolence would emanate from the 
autocrat of the most “‘ enlightened ’’ nation in the world. 
Egyptian matters are in a state of flux. Gen. Gordon has 
arrived at Khartoum, and the world is all agog to see what 
he will do now that he has got there. His proclamation recog- 
pizes El Mahdi as Sultan of Khordofan,—the territory the Mahdi 
has conquered and now holds. Gen. Gordon does not publicly 
propose to restrict the slave trade; but as all its avenues have 
been closed, he probably expects that the law of supply and 
demand will settle that. He, however, wiil have hard work 


4 | to do as he proposes; viz., ‘‘ hold the balance even.” 


Prof. Samuel Wells Williams, probably the most accom- 
plished Chinese scholar outside of China, whose labors as 
missionary, diplomat, linguist, and civilizer have been of the 
highest importance to that country and the western nations, 
died at New Haven Saturday evening. He was at the time of 
his death professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in 
Yale College, to fill which he returned in 1875 from over forty 
years’ work in China and Japan. 


Fripay, the anniversary of Washington’s birthday, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WILL MEET AT 


Mapison, Wis., Jury 15-18, 1884. 


President—Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
Secretary—H. S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St., New York. 


THE AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION 


WILL MEET AT 
Marraa’s VINEYARD, Mass., Juty 7-10, 1884. 


President—Homer B. Boston. 
Seoretary —R. C. MeTCALF, Boston. 
Tr asurer—J. W. WEBSTER, Malden. 


THE WEEK. 
Welcome intelligence comes from the flooded districts, that 


the Ohio river is receding. Cincinnati is emerging from her 


may be improved by Boston educators and all charitably 
inclined, by visiting the fair at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, in South Boston. The arrangements for 
this fair have been a work of love by the inmates, with 
the hope of raising thereby sufficient funds to establish 
a kindergarten for sightless little children. None know 
better than these inmates the almost cruel need of early 
sense-training, and we hope their worthy object will 
achieve the success it deserves. 


A very successful teacher of young children writes : 
“T went to my schoolroom, yesterday, oppressed with 
a great sorrow that almost paralyzed my ability to work. 
But I could not be otherwise than very tender and for- 
bearing with my children, while my heart was in the 
shadow of its great bereavement.” If the teacher would, 
after this example, make the cloudy and wearisome days 
of private affliction the occasion for especial manifesta- 
tion of forbearance and campassionate discipline, what 
a change would come over a thousand schoolrooms. 
Every true instructor of youth owes to the children the 
most precious result of the struggle against temptation, 
real sorrow, or moody depression. One day of teach- 
ing, under such circumstances, may often accomplish 


muddy bath, but the smaller river-towns and villages are yet|a life work among the children. 


to be heard from. Devastation and suffering can be the only 
report. The remedy for this annually-increasing disaster is 
yet to be found. Possibly the development of so large a terri- 
tory as is drained by our great rivers, with the consequent de- 


Tue Washington correspondent of the Boston Globe 


told us, last week, that the graduates of the common 


struction of forests, will eventually call for larger feats of en-|schools passed the examinations of the Civil Service 
gineering, in the way of river improvements, dams, etc., than| Commission with greater credit than the graduates of 


ever before attempted. . 
Congress does not seem to take kindly toa copyright bill. 
Mr. Dorsheimer, of New York, endeavored on Monday to have 


colleges. We cannot answer for the truth of this state- 


ment; but if it be true, we trust the country will not 


his bill made a special order for Wednesday of next week, but|jump to the conclusion that a college training has no 
was out-voted. Is it not rather hard to ask a congressman to/virtue. Tha fact given by the correspondent, if it be a 
recognize the rights of ** them literary fellers,” when they are/fact, ig but another proof that knowledge and training 


already the bane of his life ? 
The advocates of cremation in this country have of late dis- 
played renewed aggressiveness, and now seem to be gaining 


are not quite synonymous terms. The world at large is 


quite apt to think so, and hence a great deal of the non- 


ground. An association was a few weeks ago formed at New|sense about what ought, and what ought not, to be 
York, others have more recently been established at New Or-/taught in the different institutions of learning. School 
leans and in Kentucky, and within the week the New-England boards, bodies that ought to know better, have lowered 


Cremation Society has been organized at Boston, with Nathan 
Appleton as the pervading spirit, and means have been fur- 
nished to build a crematory at once. If it is ever recognized 


the average ability of their teaching corps by insist- 
ing that no one is fitted to instruct in their schools who 


as “‘ the thing ’’ to be cremated, there certainly may be no lack |cannot pass examinations in studies that they have not 
of applicants for these fiery honors; unless, of course, the/pursued for a dozen years, and which they are not 
political influence of the present graveyard business interests required to teach after their appointment. Civil Service 


is sufficient to make some paternal legislatures step in and 
protect their rights, and thus encourage an American industry 
which, according to the glowing statements of some statis- 
ticians, can now only be in its infancy. 

The unfortunate strike of mill-operatives at Fall River still 
continues; the workingmen seeming to prefer to take starva- 
tion in lumps rather than half-fare in long doses. Some of 
the manufacturers, possibly ‘‘ in deference to public opinion,” 
have seen fit to state their case. One stockholder of the Union 
Mills says that the present year does not hold out sufficient 
prospects of the actual stock paying a dividend of 20 per cent., 
or of the watered stock paying even 7 per cent. as in former 
years; hence the absolate necessity of preparing for harder 


Reform will be a failure if, in the examinations, the 
factors of character and adaptability are not quite as 
influential as mere knowledge in determining success. 


THE public press is just now teeming with sugges- 
tions for the special and “appropriate” education of 
the working classes; some of these “ philanthropic” 
plans, emanating from men of known ability and wide 
and successful experience. Certainly among the queer 
things in American life is this occasional development 


limes; the workingmen having only their daily bread at stake, /of contrary tendencies in the same distinguished per- 


while they have immense and constantly-increasing sums of 
money in the business. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that Prince Bis- 


sonality, baffling the analysis of the social philosopher. 
More than one of our most enthusiastic advocates of 


marck has returned to the German minister at Washington the|improved methods of instruction for the masses, turns 
resolution of condolence on Herr Lasker’s death passed by/out the man or woman who has the most obstinate prej- 
Congress, with the request to return the revolution to the|ydice in favor of class distinctions,—sometimes even a 


House of Representatives, as the position of Herr Lasker in 
Germany was not such as to justify the resolution. It may be 


thorough skeptic concerning republican institutions. 


better to wait for the returned resolution before believing that | / bere seems to be a rising aristocracy of expertism, as 


the diplomatic though despotic Bismarck would go ont of his!Rarrow and impracticable as any of the old classes 


which, in turn, have attempted to “turn the crank ” of 
society. Doubtless the aim of Republican society and 
its final vindication, when rightly organized and in 
legitimate operation, is to find out the wisest and best 
and put the natural leaders at the head. But this is 
quite a different thing from a self-appointed clique of 
experts assuming command of any department of Amer- 
ican life, and trying to cast obloquy upon all people 
who resist their narrow conceit of leadership. The 
final verdict of an intelligent people on the fitness of 
anybody to lead, in all but purely technical matters, is 
the safest, broadest, and most practical method of get- 
ting on. Even if the people are compelled to learn 
wisdom by frequent blunders, if they only blunder up- 
stairs, the education of their experimenting is valuable. 


THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE AT WASHINGTON. 


The special annual meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educational Association, 
held at Washington, Feb. 12, 13, and 14, under the 
presidency of Hon. B. L. Butcher, of West Virginia, 
was the largest, and in some respects, the most impor- 
tant, in the history of the department. The States 
represented were Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, both Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Colorado. Pennsylvania was the banner 
State in attendance, having a delegation of twenty-four 
State, city, and county superintendents, led by Mr. 
Higbee, State Supt., and Mr. Wickersham, ex-State 
Supt. By reason of the large numbers present, and by 
the fidelity of acting-treasurer Secretary Sanford of 
New York, a good addition was made to the already in- 
creasing surplus in the treasury after the payment of 
the debts of the Association and the publication of the 
volume of. Proceedings of 1883. (And here it may be 
stated that the volume is now ready for general distrib- 
ution to members, and is for sale at the usual price of 
$1.00, by the treasurer, N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th 
street, New York.) Fora full report of the Washing- 
ton meeting our readers will look in other columns. 
We shall only call attention here to some of the more 
important features of the papers and discussions. 

“Indian Education,—its Condition and Prospects,” 
was discussed by Mr. Haworth, the Supt. of Indian 
Schools, and Captain Pratt of Carlisle. Two different 
policies were set forth. Supt. Haworth advocated the 
establishment of schools on or near the reservations, so 
that the school might have its influence most directly 
on the elevation of the tribe. Captain Pratt opposed 
this plan most vigorously, and claimed that the best 
solution of the Indian problem was by the early ab- 
sorption of the Indians as of the Negro in the common in- 
terests and growth of American life. He urged that a 
return of a pupil to the tribe was a permanent loss of 
much that had been gained at the school, and that the 
continued advancement of the Indian student could only 
be secured within the safeguards of our better social and 
moral life. 

“ Recess or No-Recess,” “To Be or Not To Be,” that 

was the question which drew the best efforts of Dr. 
Harris and Supt. Ellis, whose views have already been 
given in our columns. Even after the discussion which 
followed, the subject is still open for examination and 
debate. 
Under the fruitful theme of the “ Duties of a State 
Superintendent of Schools,” Dr. Higbee of Pennsylva- 
nia, in a brief but able paper, urged that this officer 
should lead in the creation of a healthy public senti- 
ment with reference to public “education. He also in- 
sisted that the State officer should be independent of 
party politics, and free from the embarrassments of 
political influence. State Supt. Holcombe of Indiana 
suggested the supervisorship of schools by principals in 
country towns where no other form was provided. 

An evening was devoted to the “Needs of the South 
Individually,” when, in addition to addresses by Messrs. 
Dickinson and Bicknell, a very interesting address was 
made by Major Bingham of North Carolina, in which 
he showed that the South was putting forth its best 


efforts to stay the tide of illiteracy, which, in his own 
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State, was greater among the whites than among the 
negroes, The conclusion of the whole argument, skill- 
fully put, was that without Federal aid the school sys- 
tems of the South will break down under the weight of 
the load, on account of the weakness of the financial 
back of the people. 

« Industrial Education in Common Schools” had its 
usual able advocate in Professor Ordway of Boston, who 
claimed that in America we were practically doing more 
to establish manual training than in the more celebrated 
countries of Europe, where too much of theory abounded. 
Mr. Marble urged that a thorough study of real shops 
and trades by schools was better than a partial service 
in sham trades and labor by pupils who could get little 
of real value therefrom. His method was illustrated by 
reference to a successful experiment in observation of 
shops, and by written exercises thereon by pupils in the 
Worcester schools. 

The matter of reading in our public schools was well 
discussed by Supts. Lucky of Pennsylvania, Wise and 
Edwards of Baltimore, and Wilson of Washington. 
Mr. Wilson showed the practical value of a school library 
in each room, suited to the capacity of the pupils of the 
grade, and under the direction of the teacher. 

Great interest was manifested in the plans and ar- 
rangements for the next meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation, and all seemed anxious to codperate in making 
the assembly at Madison in July the great educational 
event of the year. From all quarters there comes the 
most convincing evidence that the largest estimates of 
the meeting will be more than justified by the facts 
which will appear; and that the Superintendents’ De- 
partment may do its most effective work at that time, 
it was voted to hold their sessions at Madison, at each of 
which only one paper is to be read,—one on “ State Su- 
pervision,” one on “County Supervision,” and one on 
“City and Other Supervision of Schools.” The main 
work will be in discussions of these papers. 

Many compliments were accorded President Butcher 
for his successful work in preparing the program and in 
selecting speakers, and the only criticism arose from 
the want of time to enter upon the discussion of the 
fruitful themes for talk. As this is a common fault to 
which all are liable, it was easily condoned by the gen- 
erous spirit and modest bearing of the presiding officer. 


EXPERTISM IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Professor James, of Philadelphia, is a fresh instance 
of the narrowness which is the besetting fault of so 
many of our ablest advocates of technical instruction. 
In a recent discourse he suggests that, if the city of 
Philadelphia would impose a tuition fee of $25.00 a 
year on its high school pupils, the money could be saved 


for a great school of technology. We have not the 
slightest doubt of it; and that, by adopting the English 


system of a general rate-bill in all public education, 
money could be saved for a great endowment of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. James and the whole 
class of educational thinkers of like mind make the rad- 
ical mistake of supposing that anything, in our country, 
can be more valuable than our present arrangement of 
the free common schools, extending from the primary 
to the college door, for both sexes and all classes, devot 
ed to the common mental and moral training and gen- 
eral up-lifting of the whole people. This is the one pe- 
culiar feature in American education, characteristic of 
our people, more valuable than all others, to be guarded 
with sleepless vigilance against the invasion of priest 
and expert alike. To impose a yearly tax on public 
education is inevitably to change it to class education, 
and, in the end, to fall back on the European idea of 
affairs,— a docile and poorly-instructed “common herd,” 
governed by classes of trained experts, — an idea fasci- 
nating to experts, but not wholesome for the American 
people. Besides, Mr. James does not reflect on the at- 
titude in which his scheme would place the city of Phila- 
delphia,— a metropolis of vast wealth, chiefly built up 
by the labor of the manufacturing classes. The specta- 
cle of the second city on the continent in population, 
shifting a few thousand dollars annually from the peo- 
ple’s pockets to the expert’s side of the ledger, would be 
an exhibition of close dealing in no way inspiring. Mr. 


James mistakes his audience. The people of Philadel- 


phia need a “revival season” in behalf of a far more 
generous expenditure of money and heart-felt interest 
around the whole circle of common-school education than 
they have yet been willing to give. But Mr. James 
may wisely appeal to the great manufacturers and the 


a system of industrial and technical instruction as com- 
plete as that now being developed by the princely mu- 
nificence of the Case bequest in the city of Cleveland. 


the operative and mechanic classes such an establish- 


cation by breaking down or tampering with the people’s 
common school in any department, will, in due time, 


cious of our distinctively American institutions, — the 
people’s free common school. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
— It is the teacher, not the book, the child reads first. 


legislation will be discussed. 


bottle it up. 


of a sin. 
learn, and it can’t be learned in one class or one year.” 


Dwight School, Boston, in which the writer expresses a doubt 
as to whether it was practicable and serviceable to adopt the 
system,’’—meaning industrial training in the public schools, 


— Supt. Stone, of Springfield, was instructed last September, 
by the School Board of that city, to investigate the recess 
question and report. As the result of his investigation he has 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘ the abolition of the recess, with 
proper substitutes in its place, has been successful and bene- 
ficial where tried; and has been attended with safety to the 
health of the pupils and teachers. ” 


in management, it seems to me, says Prof. Russell of the 


ing is indispensable.” 


fore her. 


tion, but weakness will always be plainly visible. 


positions in these schools. On the contrary, they should be 


nent place. 


and without habits of work. The result is, that he refuses to 


becomes active, industrious, thoughtful. 


first. 

— The Legislature of Massachusetts will soon be wrestling 
with the civil service problem. One of the prominent judges 
of the State, we are told by the newspapers, has advised the 
committee having the matter in charge to exempt teachers 


from the benefits of the bill which they are asked to report, 


on the ground that if it throws its protection over them its 
passage through the Legislature will be endangered. Alas! 
alas! and has it come to this, and in the Old Bay State, which 
first by law made it a “‘ delightful task to rear the tender 
thought”? and ‘“‘ teach the young idea how to shoot,’’ that it 
considers the protection of its schools of less importance than 


mining and railroad kings of Philadelphia to establish | the arrests of its criminals, the preservation of its brick and 
mortar, or the maintenance of its streets! It may be so, but 


we are not willing to believe it quite yet. 


— John Boyle O'Reilly has received, it is said, some seven 


The manufacturing class in our Northern States owes to| hundred letters praising his recent poem on Wendell Phillips, 
but the Freeman’s Journal (Catholic) regrets that ‘so much 


ment in every State and city, and the attempt, by close- 
fisted millionaires or scientific professors, to look away | find the editor arm-in-arm with the Rev. Mr. Savage. The re- 
from this plain obligation and build up industrial edu-|cent article of Mr. Savage’s in the North American Review 
pleases him. He quotes, and he misquotes; at least it seems 
so. Here is a specimen. 
Savage does not name it (we will, Boston), — there were in 
receive its quietus where so many other brilliant schemes February, 1883, 57,723 pupils. Of these only 49 reached the 
find their death, — in the obstinate refusal of the people | fourth or advanced class. 
to give up, to anybody, for any purpose, the most pre-| State was, in this instance, devoted to the education of 49 out 
of 57,723 children.’’ 
and the deduction enlarges our visual orbs to about double the 
normal size, 


In another column of the same issue we 


‘In one of our large cities — Mr. 


The whole educational force of the 


The quotation as made is misleading, 


— We have very little faith in a text-book on morals for 


study in the schools, Such a book might be invaluable in the 
hands of a‘conscientious and influential instructor if properly 
arranged and suggestive. 
mitted would have very little influence in shaping the child’s 
— The Boston Schoolmaster’s Club meets at Young’s next character. The fact is, it is personality that shapes the 
Saturday p. m., and will have the Charman of the House Com- thoughts of youth rather than dogmas and abstractions, As 
mittee on Education, Rev. Mr. Willson of Salem, and Mr. Dr. Pickard puts it, ‘It is one thing to demand of every 
KE. C. Carrigan of the Board of Education, as guests, School|teacher positive instruction in some scheme of morals, and 
} quite another to demand the development of true manhood, 
— Good advice to the teacher: “If you have a temper, | !eaving to the teacher’s discretion the means most available 
Don’t discipline till you are cool; wait a week if | and most potent in his hands. 
necessary. An offence that can’t wait that long is not much |4ll instruction. The means may fail of reaching the end, but 
Self-control is the first lesson every teacher has to| 0 unnecessary restrictions should be placed upon their course 
toward the end, nor should the one directing their course be 
hedged in within very narrow limits, 
nor proscription is needed in this matter of moral instruction, 
of but a noble life,-left free to its fullest exercise in the use of 
, the means which wise discretion approves.”’ 


But a catechism studied and com- 


Perfect manhood is the end of 


Neither prescription 


— And now the Cincinnati teachers have given us their tes- 


timony concerning written examinations as tests of promotion. 
One principal says that “ examinations do not encourage, but 
rather suppress individuality. As to breadth of teaching, un- 
der our present system a teacher could get a couple of old 
registers and a bottle of mucilage, and collect enough old 
questions and special points to furnish the instruction needed 


to pass most of her pupils, and keep up her standing as a good 
teacher.” Another principal said that ‘‘ three-fourths of the 
pupils defer study until three or four weeks before the final 


— Asa training in the process of elementary teaching and| examination; then, with only one object in view,—that of 


passing to a higher grade, they are compelled to resort to the 


Worcester Normal School, ‘ that real practice in school-teach- | odious system of cramming, in order to accomplish the end in 
This is a truth of importance; of how| view,” 
great, only those appreciate who have graduated from train-| shaping their instruction to fit the final examination, and so 

ing schools and failed on the threshold of actual experience. | exact in drilling upon certain set questions, that frequently, 

The teacher who is to succeed in the school-room must bé|in g trial examination before the last, they will succeed in ask- 

able to touch the emotions of the bevy of boys and girls be-| ing seven of the ten questions given at the final test.” Dr. 

If she cannot do that she will fail, and no amount) — —. White, who was present at the meeting when this testi- 

of knowledge or degree of intellectual skill will save her, The} mony was given, related this incident in his experience: At a- 
machinery of the school may prevent complete disorganiza-| visit which he once made to the schools of a large city, he 

The rem-| spoke depreciatingly of some methods in use. The lady prin- 

edy reste in the legisistion of the cities and those towns that/ cjpal replied: ‘I am not teaching the best that I know how; - 
maintain a graded system and yearly schools. Teachers with-|| am preparing my wares for the market.” Call up the next 

out a successful experience should never be given permanent | witness! 


‘*So expert do teachers become,”’ we are told, “in 


— Supt. Peaslee, in a sketch he gives of the study of history 


in the Cincinnati schools, tells us that, when ‘‘ written per- 
ae iia . cented examinations for transfer to higher grades’’ were held, 
it required ‘‘more time of the children to prepare for recitation 
— The California Teacher, comparing the country boy with |i, nistory than in any other two subjects in this school course.” 
the city, says that the strong characteristics of the every-day Many of the teachers, recognizing the absolute worthlessness 
life of achild in the city is absence of effort. With no labor| 4,4 cruelty of compelling the children to commit the text-book 
at home, with no opportunity or requirement to do anything|1. memory, endeavored to have their pupils answer in their 
for himself, surrounded with all conveniences and labor-saving | jy» language, but it was found impossible to obtain high per 
appliances, exposed to all the allurements and temptations of | ents, in the written examinations for transfer unless the 
the pleasures of a great city, he enters a school half-hearted | nijdren committed the text to memory. 
young. The principals and others in authority did not realize 
drink from the full cup presented to his lips. The ordinary | the fact that under a false method of instruction the higher 
out-of-school condition Jof inactivity of body affects the mind, | +}, per cents, the poorer the teaching. Under the lead of Dr. 
and it is almost impossible to incite that love of study which Mayo, we are told, a change was made. The written examina- 
alone can guarantee success in after-life. On the contrary, |tiong were given up. 
the country boy is full of work. It costs an effort to get to|t.~ cases where the teachers have been indifferent, or from 
school. He is learning in everything that he is required to|)... of ability unable to handle it correctly, the pupils “ have 
do, the great lesson of self-reliance. Self-activity becomes thé | hoon inspired with a love of history.” The subject is no 
law of his being. The condition of physical activity which his longer “a burden to them, but a delightful study.” The bug- 
surroundings necessitate involve his mental condition, and be | pear of per cents. no longer stare both teachers and pupils in 
These habits he car-/ +h. face, and this freedom from restraint has given time for 
ries with him into his school-life. And so, when manhood such a perusal of books of history, travel, and biography that 
comes, in the race for position he reaches the winning-post/ , « spirit of historical research bas béen implanted in thou- 
sands of the pupils that will remain with them through life, 
and that will influence their subsequent reading.” 
in hundreds of towns and cities, even in our own modern 
Athens, goes on the force of written examinations. 
teaching is narrowed, the children are crammed, and the 
process is dignified by the name education. 


They were too 


The result has been that, except in a 


And still 


The 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A System of Rhetoric. ByC.W.Bardeen. 12mo, pp. cx, 
674. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The plan of this treatise is wholly novel, and is its most 
characteristic feature. The author begins with sentence-mak- 
ing, which is to rhetoric what carpentry or masonry is to ar- 
chitecture,—not properly a part of it, but to be absolutely mas- 
tered, so that the architect’s ideas may be carried out with 
promptness and precision. As preparatory to Rhetoric proper, 
this part of the work is paged in Roman, and, without trench- 
ing at all upon grammar after the manner of so-called “‘ lan- 
guage lessons,” gives in concise form and with abundant 
illustrations the practical rules for exact expression that are in 
most frequent need, even by experienced writers. The author 
begins his able treatise with a full and familiar treatment of 
conversation, in the course of which he develops and practically 
applies to the talk of the home, the playground, and the class- 
room, those ~hetorical principles that in other treatises are 
pointed out in connection with essays, orations, and poems. 
The second part of the book is devoted to Letter-Writing. In 
itself this subject is treated with incisive directness and prac- 
ticaliorce, business letters receiving special attention. Through- 
out, the treatment of the essay is that of a practical writer, 
giving to those younger the benefit of his own experience, in a 
tone always helpful and encouraging. The Oration introduces 
a new feature,—the oral delivery to am audience, with all the 
principles of articulation, emphasis, gesture, and other princi 
ples usually referred to elocution as a distinct subject. He 
presents ihe subject under six distinct parts: Sentence-Making, 
Conversation, Letter-Writing, the Essay, the Oration, and the 
Poem. Every rule is enforced by illustrations in profusion, 
and of remarkable aptness. Mr. Bardeen has performed his 
difficult task with marked ability, and at the expense of a vast 
amount of labor and time. His illustrations are numerous 
and apt, well calculated to fix firmly the principles of composi- 
tion. We heartily commend this book to the attention of 
teachers of this eminently practical department of instruction 
in our schools. 


The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll, author of 
The Reign of Law, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $2 50. 

This important work is a sequel to the author’s great book 
on The Reign of Law, in which he traces the connection be- 
tween the reign of law and the ideas which are alike funda- 
mental to all religions, and inseparable from the facts of nat- 
ure. In the solution of these problems he has been led to a 
searching inquiry along a few of the innumerable paths which 
open up, and which radiate from, the study of the “ Unity of 
Nature through ali the phenomenaof the universe. The work 
is divided into thirteen chapters, under the following headings: 
** General Definition and Illustrations of the Unity of Nature, 
what is is and what itis not;’’ ‘“*Man’s Place in the Unity of 
Nature;”’ ‘‘ Animal Instinct in its Relation to the Mind of 
Man;” ‘On the Limits of Human Knowledge;’”’ the 
Truthfulness of Human Knowledge;” ‘On the Elementary 
Constitution of Matter in Relation to the Inorganic and Or- 
ganic;’’ *‘ Man as the Representative of the Supernatural;”’ 
** On the Moral Character of Man;’’ *‘ On the Nature and Ori- 
gin of Religion;’’ ** On the Corruptions of Religion;” a con- 
cluding chapter of “ Recapitulations and Conclusions.” Tr 
all scholars and students of the fundamental truths of the uni- 
verse, this work will be found profitably suggestive, if not con- 
vincing. The publishers have furnished this book for Amer- 
jean readers in excellent form,—large, clear type, paper excel- 
lent, and substantially bound in good library style. 


The Ellipticon: An Exposition of the Earth’s Astronomy 
and the Equation of Time. By J. L. Naish, B.A., 43 East 
12th street, New York City. 


The Ellipticon is a section view of the Celestial Sphere, 
and is an ingenious and eminently practical aid in helping to 
solve the many astronomical problems that come before the 
mind of the student. The figures presented to the eye by Mr. 
Naish in this Ellipticon show the position of the earth with 
reference to the sun, and enable the student to understand the 
ecliptic, equinoxes, solsticer, sidereal and solar day, and the 
equation of time. 


A Short Course in Literature, English and American, 
Historical and Critical, with illustrations of the writings of 
each successive period. By Esther J. Trimble, late Prof. of 
Literature, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. $1.35. 


This Short Course of Literature has been prepared at the 
request of many teachers who approved of the author’s pre- 
vious book, The Hand Book of Literature, which was first 
published in 1882, and has proved to be a book greatly needed. 
The present work is on the same plan, and is, in the maio, a 
skillful condensation of the Hand-Book. Minor authors have 
been omitted, but the same distinctive features are retained ip 
the “ Shorter Course.” The history of literature, critical no- 
tices of authors, and representative selections are al! included, 
and to an extent amply sufficient for a course in literature for 
those who desire to gain a comprehensive view of English and 
American literature in one term’s work. The boy or girl who 
gives a term to this book will have a tolerably complete survey 
of the field of literature, and the correlation of its several 
paris; sud for by far the larger number of pupils, the “Short 
Course”’ wil! furnish as extensive a study of literature as their 
opportunities will allow them totake. The study of literature 
has for y+o18 past been growing in favor, and at the present 
tlme there are few schools iu which it does not occupy & prom- 
inent place in the prescribed course of study; and this book is 


admirably adapted to furnish the literature of the best authors 
and the criticisms of their writings that pupils need in the 
common school. 


Pallacies: A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick, B.A., Oxon Berkley Fellow of the Owens 
College, Manchester, Eng. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is Vol. XLVIL. of the “‘ International Scientific Series,” 
and belongs to one of the most valuable scientific libraries ever 
published in this country, and is adapted for the general reader; 
i. e., they can be intelligently read without previous technical 
training, and are written largely from an unprofessionable 
point of view. In this book on fallacies the author aims to 
keep in view the practical side of the science of logic. “The 
difficulties of treatment are candidly stated in the author’s in- 
troduction, and itshows, that the practical purpose of logic is for 
the guidance of our reasoning. Proof is auxiliary to the dis- 
covery of truth, and both must be recognized. Mr. Sidgwick 
gives a very concise preliminary survey of the nature of proof 
in general, the subject-matter and its process, and states the 
objections which can be brought against any assertion. The 
Appendix contains much valuable matter and several letters. 
A good index adds much to the convenient use of these books 
of the ‘‘ International Series.”’ 


On the Difference Between Physical and Moral Law. 
The Fernley Lecture of 1883. By William Arthur, author 
of The Tongue of Fire, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author, at the outset, presents a general view of one of 
the deep questions of our time, and quotes as the basis of his 
discussion the statement of John Stuart Mill,—‘** All phenom- 
ena, without exception, are governed by invariable laws, with 
which no volitions, either natural or supernatural, interfere.”’ 
This was said when interpreting the ideas of Auguste Compte 
and Positivism. Mr. Arthur shows how rudimentally differ- 
ent are moral law and physical jaw. He then proceeds to 
show the difference between the two kinds of agents governed 
respectively by the two orders of laws; the different kinds of 
relations established by the two orders of laws respectively; the 
nature of the two orders of law, and how they respectively 
govern their domains; the combined operation of the two or- 
ders of laws, resulting in a system of free agents and fixed in- 
struments, devolves upon free agents certain powers of mod- 
ifying phenomena, even by virtue of the inflexibility of phys- 
ical law, and what is fairly presupposed by the existence of the 
two orders of laws and their codrdinate action. Itjis a masterly 
discussion of these great questions; and the conclusion he 
reaches is that he only who is kept by the moral law can fully 
reap the benefits provided by the physical laws; and concludes 
with the ringing axiom of St. Paul, which challenges the scru- 
tiny of all science and all practice,—‘* The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, temperance; against such there is no law.’’ 


Martin Luther: A Study of Reformation. By Edwin 
D. Mead. Boston : Geo. H. Ellis. Price, $1.25. 


It will be no fault of authors and publishers, if the reading 
public are not well-informed in regard to the life and mission 
of Martin Luther, the great reformer of four centuries ago. 
Every phase of his work has been recently presented by emi- 
nent students and writers. The present volume by Mr. Mead 
is one that presents the story of his reformatory efforts in 
standing up for truth against the world’s pomp and power. 
The dramatic element of his character is strikingly presented. 
His struggle with the Church and Pope was an heroic one. 
His ‘‘ individualism’? was so conspicuous that the defamers 
of his own age made him the target for contempt and scorn; 
still he was a popular leader, an ancient democrat, a man of 
the people, standing manfully up to his conviction of con- 
science ; his hearty sympathies were with the peasants of his 
time, and yet he boldly denounced insurrection and anarchy. 
While Luther did not cause the Reformation, he was the 
mouthpiece of a ‘‘ mighty impulse,”’ and of the “‘bold thought”’ 
which pervaded all Europe in his age. Mr. Mead’s series of 
essays, of which this interesting study of the Reformation is 
composed, are scholarly, and in the main, give a very just esti- 
mate of Luther’s life and work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, announce a second edition of A 
College Fetich, by Charles Francis Adams, with an Appendix, 
which, it is rumored, will contain so many stubborn facts as 
will be likely to cause another animated discussion in educa- 
tional circles in this county. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, published, this week, 
Due West, an account of a trip made round the world last 
year by M. M. Ballou, well known as editor of A Treasury of 
Thought and other similar works. It is a welcome and popu- 
lar addition to the literature of travel. 


— The Critic and Good Literature of February 9 contains 
letters from many of the best-known writers in America in 
answer to the question, Should authors be paid ‘‘ cash down,” 
or @ percentage on the sale of their books? The views ex- 
pressed are varied and interesting. 


— The recent sudden death, at Newton, Mass., of Mrs. 
Rebecca R. Pomroy, gives a sad interest to the graphic story 
of her war-time experience as related in Echoes from Hos- 
pital and White House, the last pages of which only lately 
came from her bands. It is a simple but grand story of a 
noble woman’s service in the cause of her country. Its circu- 


— Jansen McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill., have published the 
Third Cycle of the famous Surgeon Stories,—a Series of 
Swedish Historical Romances in Six Cycles, each Cycle in one 
volume, by Z. Topelius, professor of history in University of 
Finland. The title of the present volume is Times of Charies 
XII. It gives a very interesting account of the life, character, 
and militsry prowess of this great historical charactor in 
European history. Price of each volume of the series is $1 25. 

— In the March Wide Awake will appear an interesting 
article by Margaret Sidney, entitled ‘‘ The Carlisle School for 
Indian Youth.’’ The author was s guest of Secretary Teller’s 
Congressional party which visited Carlisle last year, and had 
admirable opportavities for observation. ‘The narrative is 
accompanied by-sixteen illustrations from photographs. Ed- 
win D. Mead also enriches the Wide Awake with a fine his- 
torical article, entitled ‘Queen Elizabeth and her School- 


master.” 

— Among the announcements of the season deserving special 
notice is that of The Principles of Written Discourse, by 
Prof. T. W. Hunt, of Princeton College, New Jersey. The 
object of this work is to give a full and philosophic discussion 
of the subject, with particular reference to collegiate needs. 
It presents in a logical and interesting manner the leading 
laws, qualities, aud forms of Written Prose Discourse, and 
aims to show the vital relation of the expression of our thought 
to our mental, emotional, and ethical nature. It is admirably 
adapted to awaken inquiry, as well as to afford instruction and 
to indicate to the aspiring writer the best methods by which 
his thinking may be made the most lucid and telling in its out- 
ward forms. Wecommend it to educators and. to the literary 
public at large. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York, will 
publish this work early in March. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, have 

just published, ix their standard libaary,—No. 107,—Mumu, 
and the Diary of a Superfluous Man, by Ivan Turgenieff; 
price, 15 cents. The recent death of Turgenieff, the great 
Russian novelist, has greatly intensified the interest in his 
novels. In England his writings are becoming all the rage. 
In France they have been so forsome time. Says Renan: No 
man has been as much as he, the incarnation of a whole race.”’ 
Henry James, Jr., pronounces bim ‘‘a rare genius ;’’ and the 
New York Tribune, ‘‘a literary artist of extraordinary power.” 
The two stories here given are excellent representatives of hie 
powers. Mumu depicts in graphic style the serf-life of Russia 
and The Diary of a Superfluous Man, the condition of Rus- 
sian upper classes. The translations here given are direct 
from the Russian, made by an accomplished fellow-countryman 
of the novelist. 
— D. Lothrop & Co.,'Boston, have just published an interest- 
ing little book by Henry Hill, entitled Recollections of an 
Octogenarian ; price, 75 cents. The author was born in New- 
burgh, N.Y., in 1795, but was taken by his parents to Catskill 
before he was a year old, where he lived until he was 15. At 
that age he went to New York City as clerk in a store in Wall 
street! At the age of nineteep, he was sent to France as super- 
cargo of a trading vessel, and was in Paris during its occupa- 
tion by the allied army after the battle of Waterloo. Having 
been remarkably successful, he was again sent abroad in the 
same capacity, and in 1817 made a voyage to South America. 
In 1821 he returned to New York, and in the next year he was 
elected treasurer of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, which position he held until 1854. For 
eleven years he was a member'of the Prudential Committee of 
that board, and for nearly nine years was treasurer of the 
American Tract Society in Boston. In all these years and in 
his various official capacities Mr. Hill was thrown into the 
society of many noted people, and his recollections of them as 
here set down are of great interest and value. 

— D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street, New York, 
have just issued Vol. 1V. of the ‘ Early Christian Literature 
Primers,’”’ edited by Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D.: The 
Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, by Rev. George A. Jackson. 
kt contains a chronological table from A. D. 306 to 774, giving 
the emperors, kings, bishops of Rome, and Christian writers 
of the period. It treats concisely of the following Latin fathers 
and their writings: Hiary, Ambrose, Jerome, Rufinus the 
Latin translator, Augustine, Pelogius, Coelestius, Julianius, 
Mauris Mercator, John Cassian, Vincent of Lerius, Prosper of 
Aquitaine, Salvian, Hilary of Arles,—writers before Pope Leo; 
Leo the Great, Faustus, Cesar of Arles, and other writers after 
Leo,—Latin Church historians, poets, etc. 

The same firm publish a Hand-book of Sanitary Infor- 
mation for Householders, by Roger S. Tracy, M.D., Sani- 
tary Inspector of the New York City Health Department. It 
contains very important and accurate facts, and useful sug- 
gestions about ventilation, drainage, care of contagious dis- 


eases, disinfeetion, food, and water, with appendices on dis- 
infectants aud plumbers’ materials. It is a k that every 
householder should,have. 

D. Appieton & Co, also publish Pictures of English So 
ciety, by George Du Maurier, from Punch. Mr. Maurier has 
been for twenty years the artist-who has, illustrated the famous 
comic journal, Punch. He depicts English life and character 
with marvelous fidelity, and his drawings are not only bhumor- 
ous and satirical, but are a lasting study, revealing the current 
of social life in England. 


NEW FOOKS RECEIVED. 


Reception Day: No. III.; paper, 30cts. New York: E.L Kellogg & Co. 
Primary of New Jersey; by C. EK. Meleney, A.M., Wn. 
M. Giffin, A.M. ewark: Advertiser Printing House. 

A System of Rhetoric; by C. W. Bardeen; $150. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

The Unity of Nature; by the Duke of Argyll; $2.50. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Recollections of an Octogenarian; by Henry Hill; 75cts. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

ae est; by Matarin M. Ballou; $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

0. 


nee cor that she is dead, will continue the influence of her » 


A Short Course in Literature, English and American ; Esther J. 
Trimble; $1.86. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro, 
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THE RUSTIC CRITIC. 
A dainty parior had Miss Lee, 
As any one could wish to see; 
And certain ’tis there w+s no lack 
Of gems of art and bric-A-brac. 
To her, one day, a rustic, sent 
In awkward rustic fashion, went 
Stalking straight through the open door,— 
Then, as transfixed, he viewed it o’er, 
And greeted with a prolonged stare 
Each dainty vase, each bouquet fair. 
The rugs, the highly polished floor, 
All raised his wonder more and more. 
He noted on the etagere 
The choice knick-knacks, the bronzes rare, 
And scrutinized each choice design. 
He sighted next a copy fine 
Of Raphael’s *‘ cherubs”’ on the wall: 
This suited him the best of all, 
And somewhat dazed by seeing things, 
The faces saw, but not the wings. 
He viewed them like a connoisseur, 
Then, patronizing, spoke to her, 
‘* Fine, healthy boys, are these!’’ quoth he; 
‘Some of your folks, I s’pose, Miss Lee ?”’ 
’T was now her turn to look amazed: 
Toward him she turned and earnest gazed, 
Till, with a twinkle in her eye 
That, try as hard as she could try, 
Would show itself, she kin disclaimed, 
For him the famous artist named 
Who in Italia’s sunny land 
The faces limned with ennning hand. 
* * * 


More words, or be they good or bad, 
Will to the story nothing add: 

Each for himself the tale will end,— 
With aids that vivid fancies lend,— 
And in as widely different ways 

As fickle fancy ofttimes strays. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS FOR CHI- 


CAGO SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from February 7, page 86.) 


At the late examination of candidates for the position of as- 
sistants in the Chicago primary and grammar schools, the fol- 
lowing exercises were given: 

SCIENCE. 
(Time one hour and thirty minutes.) 

1. Why does an unsupported body fall? Name a liquid 
more buoyant than water. How shown ? 

2. On what does the compressibility of matter depend ? 
What molecular force does solution depend upon ? Why does 
not a piece of stone dissolve in water ? 

3. In acompound lever, the long arms are 4 ft., 5 ft., and 
6 ft.; the short arms are 1 ft., 2 ft., and 3 ft.; how much power 
must act on the first long arm to balance a weight of 2000 lbs. 

4. State the conditions on which the deposition of dew de 
pends. Describe a simple experiment, intelligible to children, 
illustrating the matter, 

5. What names are given to rotating winds? Where do 
such winds occur? Their effects ? 

6. What is hygiene? State three of its principles which 
sbould receive attention in the school-room. 

7. Make a word dutline of the circulation of the human 
body, avoiding minute description. 

8. What is meant by symmetry in animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms? Give an example of it. 

9. Difference between exogenous and endogenous stems. 

10. The place of the earth in the solar system. What plan 
ets are smaller, and what larger, than the earth ? 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
two hours.]} 

1. Divide 2§ — y* by 2 — y, writing the work in fall. 

2. Find the G. C. D. of 22? — 16z + 14, and x? — 52 — 14. 

3. A gentleman who had $10,000 used part of it in building 
4 house, and put the rest out at interest for one year, 14 of it 
at 6 per cent., and 24 of it at 5 per cent. ‘The income from 
both investments was $320. Required, the cost of the house. 

4. Find the value of «in the equation, 

a—4 

5. There is a fraction such that if 3 be added to the numer- 
ator, the value of the fraction will be 4, and if 1 be subtracted 
from the denominator the value of the fraction will be }. What 
is the fraction ? 

6. Simplify 5¥72 + 318 — 

7. A farmer found that the number of his sheep was 26 more 
than the number of his cows and horses together; that 4 of the 
number of sheep was equal to the number of horses together 
with ¢ of his cows; and that 14 of his cows, 4 of his horses, 
and } of hissheepamounted to12. How many of each had he ? 

8 Demonstration: If the opposite sides of a quadrilateral are 
equal, the figure is a parallelogram, 

9. What is an inscribed angle? What measures it? What 
measures an angle at the center ? 


c 1/2 d } 
10, cd and ef are parallel. 
5/6 What follows ? 
St J 
ARITHMETIC, 


(Time, one hour and thirty minutes. ] 
1. A shepberd, being asked how many sheep he had, an- 


swered that $of 3 of the whole number was 84; how many did 
he have ? 


2. A railroad company buys 4 lots of steel rails. The first 
lot contains 157 T., 8 cwt., 3 qr., 24 Ibs.; the second, 327 ‘seg tt 
cwt., 1 qr. 22 lbs.; the third, 297 T., 19 cwt., 2 qr., 23 Ibs.; the 
fourth, 195 T., 13 ewt., 3.qr., 9 Ibs. Required the amount of 
the 4 lot. 


3. $575. CINCINNATI, Jan. 7, 1855. 
One day after date I promise to pay to the order of H. Wright 
& Co., or bearer, five hundred and seventy-five dollars, for 
value received. C. W. D. 


What is the amount of this note April 5, 1858 ? 

4. A farmer in Alabama buys a farm for $9975. If he bor- 

rows from the Mobile Bank, how large a note must he have’ 
discounted, payable in 90 days, at 6 per cent., 80 as to just pay 

for the farm ? 

5.°R. owes S. $500, to be paid at the end of 7 months. S. 

agrees that if R. will pay $150 now, he will wait an adequate 
length of time for the remainder. In what time ought the re- 

mainder to be paid ? 

6. A., B., and C, jointly rented a pasture for 8 months, agree- 
ing to pay $22.50 for the use of the same. A. put in 6 horses, 

B. 18 cows, and C. 90 sheep. Considering each horse as equiv- 
alent to 2 cows, and each cow as equal to 8 sheep, what part 
of the rent ought each to pay ? 

7. A farmer has a barley lot containing 616 square yards. 
If it were as wide as it is long it would contain 784 square yards. 
Required the dimensions of the lot. 

8. If a solid globe of silver 3 inches in diameter be worth 
$125, what will be the value of a ball of the same metal 9 inches 
in diameter ? 

9. Write an analysis of this problem: A man distributed his 
land, amounting to 1,029 acres to his wife, his son, and his 
daughter. To the daughter he gave twice as much as to the 
son, and to the wife twice as much as to the daughter. How 
much did each receive ? 

10. What per cent. in advance of the cost must a merchant 
mark his goods, so that after allowing 5 per cent. of his sales 
for bad debts, an average credit of 6 months, and 4 per cent. 
of the cost of the goods for his expenses, he may make 1244 
per cent. on the first cost of the goods, money being worth 7 
per cent, ? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


The twenty-ninth annual report for the year,ending June 30, 
1883, shows an increase of 4,000 in the enrollment list. The 
increase has necessitated a repeated increase to the corps of 
teachers, 88 having been added during the year. Last year 
there were 50 principals, —3 in the high schools, 37 in the 
grammar schools, and 10 in the primary schools; 10 have been 
added during the year. 

The total amount paid for salaries of superintendents and 
teachers’ salaries for the year just closed was $771,065.37, an 
increase from $746,636.45 in the annual expenditure. The ad- 
vance in salaries has only been about 6 per cent.; the increase 
is mainly due to an additional force of teachers. Until the 
salaries shall be fixed for the coming year, the teachers will 
only be paid 90 per cent. of their salaries. It is not probable 
that there will be any reduction in salaries for the coming year. 
The Board has considerately undertaken to save it for the 
teachers, in order that they may be able to attend the National 
Association at Madison. 

Six new school-buildings have been erected during the year 
at a cost of $323 365 57, exclusive of heating apparatus; cost of 
apparatus, $18,344 additional. 

In spite of all that has been done,the school accommodations 
cannot keep pace with the growth of the city; half-day accom- 
modation only can be furnished toalarge number, whilst some 
are excluded for a time for want of accommodation. More at- 
tention has been given to lighting and ventilating facilities of 
the new school-buildings, and three stories is as high as it has 
been found practicable to build beneath the stars. 

The popular demand for manual training, at least in the 
high schools, will, no doubt, have to be complied with ere 
long. Chicago can afford to make the experiment, Let the 
failure, if any be possible, fall upon the heads of such as are 
courageous and enterprising to do and dare. As well try to 
keep back the tide by sticking pins in the sand as to try to op- 
pose the mighty wave of progress which is sweeping over the 
land. Where convictions and principles differ, discussion is 
fruitless and consultation impossible. 

The graded course comes up for adoption at the next Board 
meeting; important changes have been made in it in harmony 
with the advanced ideas of to-day. 

An effort is being made to make drawing compulsory. The 


i rtance of that branch of study all recognize; the inefficient 
wa sg in which it is taught and superintended is likewise re- 
lized. 
? The Chicago Froebel Association gave a course of lectures 
on the following topics: Jan. 19, ‘* Purpose of Education. 
Feb. 26, ‘‘ Relation of Skill to Education.’’ Feb. 2, ‘‘ Moral 
Training,” by Col. F. W. Parker. Other lectures follow in 
the course. 
Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of The Schoolmaster, was elected as- 
sistant principal of the North Side High School. He is an 
earnest, efficient teacher, and will doubtless meet with suc- 


cess. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 

‘ AS A BRAIN FOOD. 
Dr. S. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says: ‘‘ In cases of gen- 
eral debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceedingly 


well,”’ 


National Educational Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT WASHINGTON. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association held its annual meeting in Washington, on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th insts. Representatives from many 
States were present, and a very important and interesting 
meeting was held, as will be seen by the following synopsis of 
the proceedings: 


First DAy.—PRELIMINARY MEETING. 


A preliminary meeting was called at the Ebbitt House on 
Tuesday evening, by the president, Hon. B, L. Butcher, Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., for the purpose of discussing the work of the Dept. 
On the assembling of the members,— 


Gen. Eaton moved that a committee of five be appointed to 
prepare a program for the meetings. This was duly seconded 
and carried, and the following gentlemen were chosen: Messrs. 
Wilson, Houck, Gove, Orr, and Bicknell. 

Dr. Gregory of the Civil Service Commission being called 
upon, gave some of the results of the creation of this com- 
mission, its work and prospects, and concluded with an invi- 
tation to the members to visit its rooms during their stay. 
General Eaton, in a short speech, outlined the establishment 
of supervision in the United States, the progress of the theory, 
and its importance to thorough school-work. He touched upon 
the question of national aid to education and the importance 
that each member do all in his power to advance it, 

Dr. Orr of Georgia called the attention of the meeting to the 
bills making appropriations for the schools, now before Con- 
gress. He enforced the necessity of harmony among the mem- 
bers with reference to this question, and insisted that the 
money should be appropriated without limitations as regards 
action by the several States. 

Major Bingham explained the status of the schools in North 
Carolina, and the necessity that some national aid be given 
the State, which is now paying the same tax for the support of 
schools as Massachusetts, and yet is unable to meet the 
emergency. 

Hon. J. C. Scarborough, State Supt. of Public Instruction for 
North Carolina, expressed his conviction that if sufficient 
money should be appropriated, the most cultured ladies in the 
State could be obtained as teachers. At present the State was 
too poor to pay for this class of teachers, and there were no 
inducements to go into this profession. 


Srconp Day.—WEDNESDAY, Feb. 13. 


On the meeting being called to order, Hon. B. H. Warner, 
president of the Board of School Trustees of Washington, wel- 
comed the members in a brief address, expressing his pleasure 
that Washington had again been chosen as the place of meeting. 

On motion of Hon. T. W. Bicknell, a committee of three 
were appointed to consider the advisability of a meeting of 
school officers at Madison, in connection with the National 
Educational Association. 


Supervision in Country Schools 


was the subject of the opening address by Hon. J. W. Hol- 
combe, State Supt. for Indiana. Abstracts from this able paper 
will appear in a later issue. 

Prof. A. L. Wade, of Morgantown, W. Va, in the discus- 
sion which followed, indorsed township supervision, but stated 
that there were many obstacles to its introduction. In the 
first place, the American people were not entirely agreed as to 
the necessity of supervision, as was evidenced by the fact that 
some of the States had adopted it and afterwards retracted. 
One reason that the people do not more generally see the nec- 
essity of supervision is because of the difficulty in explaining a 
superintendent’s duties. The plan that is adopted in some 
country schools of having no definite work to do, no specified 
time as to when work is to be done, and no test as to what is 
done, would bankrupt any institution in the land. What is 
necessary is to fix a definite time as to when the common 
courses of study shall be completed, and then to havea definite 
test as to what is accomplished. This method of graduation 
is not without its experience. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in his report for 1878 gives the credit of inaugurating this 
system to West Virginia. Diplomas are granted to such as 
complete the course, and the names of graduates are pub- 
lished in annual catalogues. The time necessary for complet- 
ing the course has been fixed at eight years. 

Dr. Shiras stated that this plan had been adopted in New 
Jersey; and Mr. Charles W. Smith, Supt. of the schools of 
Hennepin County, Minn., explained the system as in practice 
in that State. 

Mr. Houck, deputy State Supt. of Pa., suggested that the 
statements reflected upon the ability of coun'ry teachers So 
far as I know, he said, the best work that is done anywhere is 
done by teachers in the country schools. You will find that 
many of the best men that are a in school work to-day 
were pupils of country schools. en schools are loaded with 
machinery, teachers are weakened. What is wanted is to make 
the teachers strong. What is wanted is better pay for teach- 
ers, stronger teachers, and longer terms. Make the teachers 
strong, and school work will take care of itself. 

Mr. Dickinson, of Massachusetts. said that supervision was 
necessary if good work isdone. In order to reduce the work 
toaunit there must be one controlling mind. He described 
the duties of a superintendent, and said that what was neces- 
sary in this country was a change in the methods of teaching. 
Instead of requiring the pupil to commit his lesson to memory, 
pupils should take hold of the things themselves. It is the 
duty of the educated superintendent to see that proper meth- 
ods of teaching are in use. In Massachusetts the large towns 
and the cities are able to provide themselves with trained su- 
perintendents, but the country towns are not able, and 80 a 
plan has been contrived by which; many shall be combined in 
one district and a trained man put over the whole. We needa 
person who shall stand as a medium between the schools and 
the people. 

Supt. Baer, of Reading, Pa., followed with a statement as to 
the benefit derived from county and local teachers’ institutes 
presided over by superintendents skilled in their work; and 
Gen. Eaton enfor the necessity for better salaries for this 
high grade of educational effort. 
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The Progress of Indian Education. 


The discussion of this subject was opened with a paper by Mr. 
Haworth, U.S., Supt. of Indian Education, outlining what 
had been done and attempted by the Government in the 
territories. 

In the discussion of the subject Capt. Pratt, of Carlisle, Pa., 
said that his experience led him to believe that the worst In- 
dian can be made into a | good Indian. We may learna 
lesson here from the animals. I have, he said, seen the Indians 
run down a lot of wild horses by the use of relays, and then by 
going over the horses with their hands and with red blankets, 
all their resistance would disappear, and in the morning those 
same horses would be used on the march. But you turn those 
horses loose again among wild horses and all their tractability 
would vanish. Now, as an officer of the Government of the 
United States, I have taken a lot of wild Indians, some of the 
very worst sort, to Florida chained hand and foot, and have 
there taken off their chains and put them to work. In three 
years some of them got to be very good workmen, could speak 
the English language pretty well, and were engaged in various 
kinds of work. Then these Indians were turned loose,—sent 
back among the wild horses. This constitutes the whole In- 
dian question. We do not stop the German from going where 
he likes; we do not stop the Irishman, nor do we stop the scum 
of Europe from going anywhere in this country; but the place 
of the Indian boy, be he ever so well educated, is on his reser- 
vation and under the control of thedepartment. Mr. Haworth’s 
statement that the education of the Indians should be carried 
onin the reservations is not practicable. I have under my 
care at Carlisle 471 Indian boys and girls from 37 different 
tribes, and some of these go out into families of Pennsylvania 
and atténd the public schools of the State; and I know that 
these boys and girls can make their own way just as well as 
any white boys and girls anywhere. I do not believe in great 
Indian schools; much less do I believe in schools, like Chiri- 
cahui, on a reservation, or schools on an agency. They are 
the bane of the whole system. Plans, however, cin be brought 
to bear, in the space of five years, that would make every oue 
of the Indians citizens of the United States. Gen. Grant sug- 
gested a plan, but the religious bodies of the country would 
not second it. The Indian must be sent among civilized fam- 
ilies and get experience from daily contact. 

Rev. Dr. McMurdy outlined the treatment of the former In- 
dian slaves in Brazil, and suggested that that experience teaches 
that the Indians should not be taught by different religious 
denominations in the same locality. The policy of Gen. Grant 
of giving to the Indians of one locality one religion, and one 
only, was commended. 

Alaska. 


On motion of Dr. T. W. Bicknell, the following preambles 
and resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, This en at its annual meeting in 1882, and the Na- 
tional Ed. Assoc. at its annual meeting in 1882, memoralized Congress for 
education in Alaska; and 

Whereas, ln accordance with the above action, a bill providing for a 
government and education in Alaska has passed the United States Senate 
and is now before the House of Representatives; therefore 

Resolved, That acommittee of this Assoc. be appointed to wait on the 
Gem. of Territories of the House in belalf of the educational section of 


On motion of Dr. J. G. Orr, of Georgia, it was moved and 
carried that a special Com. on Legislation, to consist of eleven 
members, be appointed. 


Recess or No Recess. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, in a well-digested paper, advocated the 
continuance of the present recess plan, calling attention to its 
many advantages, and suggesting the possible dangers of its 
complete withdrawal. As we have published Mr. Harris’s 
views in former issues of THe JOURNAL, we refrain from 
quoting him here, as no synopsis will do justice to his ex- 
haustive discussion of the subject. 

The arguments against recess were presented by Supt. S. A. 
Ellis, Kochester, N. Y. The plan, as adopted in Rochester, 
involves the following features: The morning session begins at 
9 o’clock, and closes at 11.30; and the afternoon session begins 
at 1.30 and closes at 3 00 for the lowest grades, and at 3.30 for 
the intermediate and grammar schools. At 10.30 a.m. and 
2.30 p.m. the windows and doors of ali school-rooms are 
opened, and the pupils are exercised for five minutes by light 
gymnastics and marching. Pupils may leave the room if they 
80 request. 

The arguments in favor of this plan were stated as follows: 
(1) Recess causes colds and other disorders by frequently ex- 
posing the pupils to bad weather and change of temperature; 
(2) it furnishes the occasion for many severe physical injuries; 
(3) a large proportion of the cases of discipline originate at 
recess; (4) the stronger make it an opportunity to tyrannize 
over the weaker; (5) it offers risks of moral contamination ; 
(6) playgrounds are often inadequate; (7) the shortening of 
the sessions gives working-boys the time they would otherwise 
take ; (8) it allows the dismissal of scholars before it is so dark 
as to injure their eyes; (9) the long noon intermission is an 
excellent respite from study, and gives time for dinner; (10) 
the no-recess plan increases the time for recreation; (11) the 
recess disturbs the work of the school and breaks up the at- 
tention of the scholars. Objections to the plan were answered 
by statements that it has the indorsement of a large majority 
of the physicians and intelligent citizens. The Board of Edu- 
cation have been frequently commended for adopting it. Par- 
ents send children who would not do so before on account of 
moral and physical dangers. The health of pupils seems to 
be promoted. The number of cases of discipline has been con- 
siderably diminished, and the general deportment improved. 
Attendance is more ular. The two continuous sessions 
tend to promote habits of study and close attention. The in- 
terruption caused by pupils leaving the room is not increased. 
It does not induce undemocratic exclusiveness. The testi- 
aang Pa those who have observed its operation is universally 

vor. 


Discussion. 

Supt. Gove of Denver stated that, from his experience with 
the no-recess plan many years ago, he believed its effects to be 
bad. Children need to commingle as they do at recess in order 
to develop an ability to meet the world as they grow older. 
The one purpose of schools is to make men of the boys and 
women of the girls. 4 

Supt Buehrle thought that the few years’ trial of the no- 
recess plan already made was not a sufficient ground for basing 
a correct opinion of the real result. He was glad that the im- 
portance of playgronnd experience had been brought out. 

Supt. Sanford argued that children ought not to be com- 
— to associate with other children of bad morals or bad 

avior. They should be allowed to choose their companions 

ist men and in recesses this is im ible. 
ama moral contamination resual 

collection of the children during the noon recess, ~~ 


Prof. Z. Richards commended the stand taken in both papers, 
suggesting that there was much of truth in both sides, Indus- 
trial training, he maintained, could be used so as to do away 
with the necessity for recess, and at the same time give mental 
rest. He would have forty minutes in the intellectual room, 
followed by twenty in the industrial room, where the physical 
powers of the pupils could be exercised. 


Committees. 


After a short recess, Prest. Butcher announced the following 
committees: 

On Legislation— Dr. G. J. Orr, Georgia; Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
tham, Pennsylvania; Dr. W. T. Harris. Missouri; Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, Virginia; Hon. W. O. Rogers, Louisiana; Hon. B. H. 
Warner, District of Columbia; Dr. T W. Bicknell, Massachu- 
setts; Hon. Andrew J. Rickoff; New York; Hon. J. C. Scar- 
borough; No. Carolina, Hon. H. Clay Armstrong, Alabama; 
and Hon. J. W. Holcombe, Indiana. 

On Alaska— Dr. T. W. Bicknell, Massachusetts; Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, Alaska; E. V. DeGraff, District of Columbia; 
Hon. H. C. Speer, Kansas; Hon. Charles W. Smith, Minne- 
sota; Prof. Sipe, West Virginia; Hon. A. Coward, So. Caro- 
lina; Hon. David Beattie, New York; and Hon. W. H. Shel- 
ley, Pennsylvania, 


State Superintendence. 


Hon. E. E. Higbee, of Pennsylvania, presented a paper on 
the duties of a State Supt., in advancing popular education. 
“The State Supt ,”’ he said, ‘should direct the sentiment of 
the people, and influence legislation. The people should be 
helped to appreciate the school-law, and see its wisdom. The 
individual will must be reconciled to it before it will be effect- 
ive. Local ideas should be broadened, and local interests sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of. popular education. All 
educational gatherings should be to the superintendent a 
means of promoting these ends. Some communities are indif. 
ferent to education, and devoted to the anima! side of life, and 
they should be aroused to the duty of providing for the men- 
tal development of their children. Compulsory laws are not 
so mighty as an intelligent love. Others are deeply interested 
in their schools, but their interest needs direction. The su- 
perintendent should see that education,— the inner and spirit- 
ual defense of the State,— secures proper attention. The true 
end of education should be the ground motive governing all 
legislation in regard to it. The educational department of 
State or Nation should be equal and codrdinate with the other 
branches of government, and the laws should unite all efforts 
for public schools into onesystem. Otherwise the vast amount 
of administrative work done by voluntary associations may im- 
pose divergent policies on the public mind. A larger grant of 
power should be given to the national department of educa- 
tion, and a closer organized relation creafed between it and 
the States and territories.”’ 

Dr. Newell, of Maryland, seconded the views of the speaker, 
and also spoke of the various ways in which a State Supt. can 
advance the interests of education. 


EVENING SESSION. 


National Aid to Education. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, in opening the dis- 
cussion of this subject, said: “If education signifies a state of 
the mind, in which it has activity and inclination to produce 
the most and best results possible, it is a constituent of the 
mind itself, and a chief factor in determining every man’s 
place in life. No general and systematic education can be 
eg oy. except by well-organized schools, and these must be 
ounded and supported by the State, if it would become the 
successful guardian of the people’s rights. The authority to 
educate is a constituent part of the right of self-preservation 
which the Nation may exercise, as well as any individual citi- 
zep. Congress has constitutional power to promote public 
education. It may provide for the general welfare of the peo- 
ple, and it must guarantee to every individual State a republi- 
can form of government. To fail to educate the people is a 
failure to furnish this guaranty. More than one-fourth of the 
school-children of the country are out of school altogether, 
and 9 82 per cent. of the people over ten years of age cannot 
read, and 12.44 per cert. cannot write. As things are, exter- 
nal aid must be rendered to partially educated communi- 
ties, until efficient educational institutions are established on 
a firm basis, and a favorable public sentiment created. Con- 
gress should aid elementary instruction. The funds should be 
distributed on the basis of illiteracy, by State agencies respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Education. No State should receive its share of the fund an- 
Ptil it has raised an amount of money equal to at least one-third 
of what it would receive from the national treasury. The 
authority of a the law granting the aid should be 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior, that the same power 
that made the law could compel its faithful execution.” 


Education in the South. 


Major Robert Bingham, of North Carolina, followed with an 
address on ‘* The Educational Status and Needs of the South.”’ 
He explained his position as a Southern man in birth, educa- 
tion, and perhaps in prejudice; as a Confederate soldier in 
Lee’s army, and one of the 7,500 men who never bowed the 
knee. That the greatest blessing that ever befell us, he said, 
was the failure to establish a separate nationality, is now uni- 
versally admitted in the South. Another proposition that is 
universally admitted is, the getting rid of slavery at any cost. 
Before the war, with organized slave labor, the best that we 
ever did was to make 3.000 000 bales of cotton; fifteen years 
afterward we made 6,000,000 bales. We then made 25,000,000 
pounds of tobacco; we now make 50,000,000 pounds. When 
we entered the war we were the poorest people among civilized 
men; we had absolutely nothing but the ground we stood on. 
The dollar of the South went down to zero, while the Northern 
dollar went down to thirty-three cents, and then went back to 
a dollar again. There were 3,000,000 people at the time of the 
War of the Revolution, and Washington’s army never numbered 
more than 30,000; that is, there were three men in 300 under 
arms. In the war between the States the State of North Caro- 
lina had 300,000 white people, and at one time had 60,000 men 
under arms. So the war left us not only the poorest people 
on the face of the earth, but owing to the universal system of 
credit, greatly in debt besides. But our people have shown a 
wonderful power of recuperation. The prejudices which ex- 
isted are rapidly poms away. Our teachers have gone in 
large numbers to inspect the systems of the schools of New 
England. Our public schools, however, cannot, at present, 
run generally more than three months in the year. But in 
most cases the colored people have just as good opportunities 
for education as the whites. In the town of Wilmington, for 
instance, there are four school-buildings, two for white and 


the 


arolina to-day pays the same proportional tax for the support 
of schools as Ye paid in Massachusetts. But 1,300,000 of our 
people live in the country, and do not have the educational 
advantages enjoyed in the cities, and this adds greatly to the 
difficulties of our situation. Our public schools, however, are 
doing the best they can. We know we must do the work for the 
colored people, and we mean to do it; and hence we divide the 
fund derived from the school-tax with them. But according 
to our constitution,—the result of reconstruction,—we cannot 
tax our people more than so many cents on the dollar, so that 
no more money can now be raised in that way for the benefit 
of the schools. North Carolina, however, has a very kindly 
feeling for the colored people. They have deserved well of us. 
They have behaved with more quietness and less violence than 
apy people ever behaved under the same circumstances. We 
feel that they are the youngest child of civilization, and that it 
is our business to aid them in developing. 

At the close of this address, Dr. Bicknell, by request, de- 
scribed the more important features of the bill drawn up by 
the Inter-State Committee on National Aid, appropriating 
money from the public treasury in aid of education in the 
several States. The meeting then adjourned till the next day. 


THIRD Day — THURSDAY MORNING. 


Industrial Education. 


This subject found two able exponents in Prof. J. M. 
Ordway of the Mass. Inst. of Technology of Boston, and Supt. 


A. P. Marble of Worcester, Mass. 

Prof. Ordway gave an account of the technical schools he 
recently vieited in Europe and commented on their character 
and methods His visit, he said, was too short to make a 
thorough inspection of many schools, but a knowledge of some 
assists to an understanding of others and of the terms used in 
describing them, The history of this class of schools was 
briefly sketched, and the individual institutions visited by him 
mentioned; among them the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute; the municipal apprentice school at Paris; the schools of 
horologerie at Besancon and Geneva; the school of industrial 
chemistry ot Mulhouse, Germany; the technical high school at 
Munich, and the lessor industrial schools of Bavaria, the 
weaving schools of Chemnitz and Crefeld, and the Slojd 
schools of Denmark and Sweden. These institutions may be 
classified as (1) technological schools, less properly called poly- 
technic or Gewerbeschuile, (2) special technical schools,.as of 
watch makiog, weaving, or pottery; (3) general artisan schools 
combining study and hand-work; (4) independent S!ojd or 
hand-work schools; (5) the Finnish and Swedish union of the 
Sl5jd with the common school, the true object being to de- 
velop all the powers bodily as well as mental; and (6) indus- 
trial museums. 

Technological schools still follow too closely the methods of 
universities. They should give a greater amount and yariety 
of laboratory work. Special technical schools promote specific 
industries, and may properly be established and maintained by 
associations of craftsmen. The schools which have studies 
and hand-work of a more general character may well be muiti- 
plied largely, and receive government aid and direction, though 
they still lean a little too much to the trade-side of education. 
The combined hand-work and common school is founded on 
the idea of the value of hand-work as an auxiliary to mental 
development. Schools in which the manual element has a 
much larger share than at present should be encouraged ; 
**manual’’ includes the eye and all the bodily senses. The 
first step forward in industrial education in this country must 
be the procuring a properly-trained body of teachers. Con- 
gress might well establish a central industrial university, for 
its influence would be national. Education in which head- 
work and hand-work go together is the only national educa- 
tion, and is the real demand of the age. 

Supt. Marble prefaced his paper on ‘ Public Instruction in 
Industrial Pursuits’’ by calling attention to the fact that dif- 
ferent localities had different needs, and alluded to the suc- 
cessful work of industrial schools in Washington, Boston, and 
elsewhere. The school in Boston is a carpenter’s shop in the 
basement of the Dwight School, and volunteers go there a cer- 
tain number of hours each week. The course of training in- 
cludes driving a nail, cutting a board with a saw, planing, 
making a square edge, making joints, etc. Those that 
take this training do not fall behind the others in scholarship, 
and an appropriation of $2,500 has been made for the purpose 
of opening other schools in the city of a similar character. 
The interest in these schools is recent and easily explained. 
Formerly a man could teach his own trade in his own shop. 
Now work is done in large shops, and each man does but a 
single part. The public schools are not organized to meet 
these difficulties, though they may undertake anything tending 
to fit children for the duties of life. Manual labor schools 
were tried and given up, and industrial annexes to public 
schools will be as short-lived. ‘Technical schools prosper best 
as distinct institutions. Drawing is taught in the echools, and 
is manual training, or tends directly to it. The schools may 
also promote industrial education by helping pupils to notice 
and write down the outline, the outside a of many 
trades, and of the practices of business-life. By becoming 
familiar with the business carried on in the town, and describ- 
ing it, they not only learn the all-important use of language, 
but, better still, they learn to investigate; and, better than all, 
they may thus become familiar with many kinds of industries, 
and from this knowledge of many trades the selection of a life 
pursuit may be more safely made. For purposes of investiga- 
tion, squads of six or seven pupils might be delegated to go 
through a factory or shop and carefully observe ail that can 
be seen. From cyclopedias and other sources additional in- 
formation might be gleaned, and thus the material for an essay 
obtained. The knowledge of one boy will be made available 
by another, and in a series of years the particulars of many in- 
dustries might be familiarized. Brains instead of hands may 
thus be educated, and “‘ millions of minds instead of a few 
hundred muscles.’’ 


In the discussion which followed, Supt. Jones of Pennsyl- 
vania suggested that the question of importance before the 
educators of the country was not so much industrial education 
in schools, as it was how to keep the other children in school. 
He found that the schools of his city were filled with younger 
children, and it was so in other places to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Some method of retaining these older pupils in school 
was, he believed, of primary importance. 


Visit to the President and Departments. 


Upon motion of Gen. Eaton, the meeting adjourned so that 
the members might pay their respects to the See of the Interior 
and the President. At the Interior Dept. the members were in- 


two for colored, and they have one supt. for all the schools, 
This example has been wed in several other towns, North 


troduced to Sec. Teller by the Hon. B. L. Butcher, president 
of the Assoc. The Sec, received them courteously, and ip a 
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short speech expressed sympathy with the objects of the con- 
vention, and the hope that it would succeed in properiy bring- 
ing its efforts to the attention of Congress. Thence the mem- 
bers proceeded to the White House, where a special reception 
was accorded them by the President at 11 o’clock. Gen. Eaton, 
Comr. of the Bureau of Ed., introduced Hon. B. L. Butcher, 
who in turn introduced the delegates'to the President. Gen. 
Eaton then, in a graceful little address, spoke of these delegates 
as representing six millions of children, and of the President’s 
experience asateacher. The President responded, saying that 
among the pleasantest recollections of his life were the remem- 
brances connected with the time of his school-teaching. He 
felt that the greatest help to the administrative functions of 
the Government came from the educators of the people; that 
the permanence of our institutions depended upon the educa- 
tion of the youth of the Nation. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


On the reassembling of the members, Gen. Eaton called the 
attention of those present to several communications received 
in reference to the forthcoming Health Exhibition at London, 
and the Cotton Exhibition at New Orleans; also with refer- 
ence to international exchange of educational material, and 
the formation of an international council, and moved a com- 
mittee upon this subject, which was carried. He then intro- 
duced Col. Rogers, Supt. of Schools at New Orleans, who came 
with credentials from Major Burke, general director of the 
World’s Industrial Exhibition and Cotton Centennial, to be 
opened in New Orleans in December next, and also as the del- 
egate of the Educational Assoc. of New Orleans, who in very 
fitting terms solicited the codperation of the department in 
the educational portion of the exhibit, and also earnestly in- 
vited the department to hold its next meeting during the Ex- 
position next winter at New Orleans. The response of the 
Association was favorable and hearty. 


The National Educational Association. 


Dr. T. W. Bicknell, president of the National Educational 
Association, followed in a brief, but clear and interesting 
statement, giving somewhat in detail the plans and program 
for the great educational gathering in Madison, in July next 
He also specified somewhat the plans for excursions, and the 
rates of travel, and the interesting preparations for the enter- 
tainment of the thousands expected to gather at Madison. 
The arrangements, as outlined, received the hearty approval of 
the members present, 

Prof. Brown introduced the following: 


We, the Commiteee on the proposed meeting of the school officers in 
conjanction with the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, at Madison, Wis., July, 1884, beg leave to sub- 
mit the following: 

Resolved, That the school officers of the various States, counties, cities, 
towns, and villages of the Union be invited to attend the next annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association, and participate in such 
— work as may be arranged by the Executive Board of the Asso 
ciation. 

Prof. Richards introduced the following: 

Resolved, That We heartily approve of the “* American Bands of Mercy,” 
and welcome their introduction into the public schools of our country to 
aid in the moral education of our people. 


The Eye. 


‘* Education of the Normal Color Sense and Color Blindness ”’ 
was discussed by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of Boston. Our limited 
epace prevents our giving here an abstract of his able plea for 
a more extended recognition of the necessity of such educa- 
tion. The address was listened to with evident interest by all. 

Reading. 

Three papers were read relating to the control and direction 
of pupils in their reading, and the encouragement of them in 
selecting the best literature. 

The first paper was by Supt. George J. Lucky, Pittsburg, Pa. 
He would abolish the usual reader and its allies,—the speller 
and grammar,—from the school-room. The time spent in 
reading disconnected fragments would suffice to give a knowl- 
edge of the history of all civilized nations and of the best 
examples of literature. Papils should read to understand, and 
suitable expression will follow naturally. Entertaining and 
instructive books should take the place of scrap-book readers. 
The mind should be fed rather than the voice cultivated. 
This work may properly be assigned to the higher primary and 
grammar grades. Evening reading should also be encouraged. 

The second paper was by Asst.-Supt. Charles G. Edwards, 
Baltimore, Md. After speaking generally of the popular taste 
for reading and the immense quantities of fiction annually 
gee he said: Two common errors may here be noticed. 
t is too much the habit of many teachers to confine their 
teaching of reading to the outward and material part of the 
exercise, to the neglect of the inward and spiritual. It is 
assumed that the chief problem before the teacher is to enable 
the pupil to read aioud for the instruction of others, whereas 
the great task is really to teach the pupil to read silently for 


his own improvement. A very small number of readers are 
ever called on to exercise their talents for the benefit of others. 
But every one who has arrived at the years of discretion has 
every day to exercise this gift of reading for his own instruc- 
tion. Through a failure to attend to this most essential depart- 
ment of the complex art of reading, many pnpils acquire the 
habit of naming words correctly and grouping them into proper 
combinations, in phrases and sentences, without attaching any 
distinct and definite meaning to what they have read. The 
remedy is to take care that nothing is read that is not fully 
comprehended, and to devote more time to the development 
of the meaning than to the correct utterance of the words. 
The other mistake is not so much in the power of teachers to 
remedy. The makers of reading-books seem afraid to place 
plain, strong, nervous English before the young readers, and 
they devote much of their space to weak, silly, and goody goody 
stories and sketches. The Sunday-school bookmakers are 
even more culpable in this respect than their brethren of the 
secular press. It would almost seem as if both parties were 
striving to write down to the lowest grades of intelligence, 
rather than by placing proper examples before the minds of 
the young to elevate them to a higher plane of knowledge. 
The remedy would seem to to be the multiplication of reading- 
books. Not the serial readers of the schools, but the standard 
works in English literature, for the purpose of concentrating 
the attention of the — rather on the matter than the man- 
ner of their reading. Itis worthy of remark that the passion 
for novel-reading is an acquired rather than a natural taste; 
and, like the habit of using tobacco, if not formed in early 
life, is rarely acquired in later year. Finally, the memorizing 
of carefully chosen passages from the best writers is to be 
commended. 


Supt. J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C., in beginnin 
the third paper on Reading, gave quotations from Dr. Samue 
Johnson to show the importance of reading, the necessity of 
giving odd moments to it, and the propriety of consulting an 
intelligent inclination in selecting books to be read. Much at- 
tention has been given to the educational use of books and 
libraries. In Washington the high school has obtained an 
excellent library of over 3,000 volumes, which are constantly 
used in connection with the course of study. Since October 
last 212 schools have established libraries on a plan involving 
the following points: A list of good books in the several de- 
partments of literature, to be prepared and published to aid 
teachers in making selections; teachers to make themselves 
familiar with the books to be read by their pupils; a smal! 
library to be formed in each school where the pupils are old 
enough to engage in general reading (the term ‘‘ school” as 
here used, signifying the pupils in charge of one teacher); 
each school to constitute a library association, and with the 
advice and consent of the teacher, to manage its own affairs; 
the pupils, with the assistance and advice of the teacher, to 
arrange for procuring books and a book-case, to appoint a 
librarian and any other officer needed, and to make a catalogue 
and necessary regulations for the use and preservation of the 
library; books to be obtained at [first by loans and donations 
from pupils and others, and by purchase, as fast as means will 
allow; the boys to be induced to give up their cigarettes, the 
girls to forego some of their small luxuries, and each to con- 
tribute the money so saved to the library; also to be encour- 
aged to earn money for this purpose. It is essential for the 
teacher to be acquainted with the best books in each depart- 
ment of literature, as they are to guide and instruct their pu- 
pils in the use of these libraries. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting, Hon. A. S. Willis, of 
Kentucky, representing the Committee on Education of the 
House of Representative, made as hort address, urging the 
members to do everything in their power to inform the mem- 
bers of Congress of the necessity of national aid for educa- 
tion. His remarks were warmly applauded. 


Social Gathering. 

The sessions of the department closed very pleasantly with 
a social gathering at the rooms of the Bureau of Education, 
Thursday evening. Secretary and Mrs. Teller received the 
company, the introductions being made by Commissioner Eaton 
in his happiest manner. Senator Blair and Hon. Mr. Willis, 
of the Committees on Education in the Senate and House, were 
present, and a number of ladies and gentlemen well-known in 
social or educational circles of the Capitol assisted the members 
of the Bureau in their efforts to entertain the visitors. The 
material and methods of the Bureau were effectively displayed 
and presented, and seemed to afford almost as much pleasure 
to the company as the more genial interchange of soeial cour 
tesies in the immediate presence of the receiving company. 
The occasion left a delightful impression of the sympathy 
which at present binds together all those who are engaged in 
promoting the cause of popular education, whether their work 


lies in the direct line of school-room effort or in that of the 


codrdination of all the agencies, municipal, state, and national, 
upon which success depends. 


Persons in At‘endance. 


B. G. Lovejoy, Washington, D. C. 
Charles Morrill, Supt. of Schools, Lowell, Mass. 
B, H, Warner, Prest. School Board, Washington, D. C. 
William Milligan, Supt. Gloucester Co., Woodbury, N. J. 
J. A. M, Passmore, Pottsville, Pa. 
J. Marvin, D.D., Supt. of Industrial School for Indians, Lawrence, Kan. 
B. F. Patterson, Supt. of Schools, Pottsville, Pa. 
J.J. R. Randal, Supt. of Schools, Rutiand, Vt. 
Andrew J. Rickoff, ex-Supt. of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Henry R. Roth, past. of Schools, Meadville, Pa. 
8. W. Russell, Washington Humane Society, Washington, D. C. 
J, M. Stradiling, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas, W. Sapt, of Bebools of eapo 
Chas. W. Smith, Sapt. of Schools of Hennepin Co., Minn lis, Minn. 
R. M. Streeter, dupt. of Schools, Titusville, Pa. ; ies 
Geo. F. Stone, Supt. of Schools, Bradford, Pa, 
Z. ¥. Westervelt, Deaf Mate Institution, Rochester, Y. 
Joseph M. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
Samuel A. Baer, Supt. of Schools, Reading, Pa. 
Jas. M. Coughlin, Supt. of Schools of Luzerne Co., Kingston 
Appleton P. Clark, ‘frustee Public Schools, Washington, D. © 
John C. Dore, Chicago, Lil. ‘ 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, LL D., ex-State Supt. Pab. Instr., Lancaster,Pa. 
Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Prest. Concord School of Philos., Concord, Mass. 
Prof. W. H. Payne, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Geo. F. T. Cook, Sapt. of Colored Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Gen. E. Whittlesey, Sec. Board of Indian Comrs., Washington, D, C. 
of. John M. Ordway, Masa. [nst. of Technol Boston, Mass. 
W. W. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Taunton, Mass 5 . 
E. V. DeGraff, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Washington, D. C. 

on. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. State Board of Education Mass, 
Jharles K. Hetiield, School Comr. Chemung Co., New York. 

L. W. Mason, ex-Supt. of Music for Ja Boston, Mass. 
Geo. if, Little, Washington, D. C. 

enry Houck, Deputy State Supt. of Pab. Instr., Penns ° 
Rev. R. McMurdy, DD. LL.D. Da ton,O. 
Lyndon A. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. A. P. Funkhouse, Supt. of Schools, Harrisburg, Va. 
Hon. H CU. Speer, State Supt. Pab. [nstr., Topeka, ° 
Henry A. Wise, Supt. of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Supt. Pub. [nstr., St. Paul, Minn. 
Chas. G. Kdwards, Assist. Supt. of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
James McAlister, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

on. Jos. C. Shattuck. State Supt. Pab. Instr., Denver . 

on. H. Arwstrong, State Supt. Pab. [nstr., Mon 
Prof. Geo. Wooley, Washington, C. 
Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State Comr. of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. H. C. Spencer, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. J. C. Scarborough, State Supt. Pub. Instr., Raleigh, N. C. 
Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, Prin. Normal and Agr. Inst., Hampton, Va. 

. G. Northrop, ex-Sec. State Board of Kducation, Clin . 
Prof. Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. ee ae 
Hoo. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Gen, Agt. Peabody Ed. Fund, Richmond,Va. 
H. B. Sanford, Sec. Dept. of Super., Supt. Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 
A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C, 
‘t. W. Bickneil, LL.D , JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, Maas. 
Gen. John Eaton, U. 8. Comr. of Education, Washington, D. C. 
A. T. Stuart, D.C. 
Thos. M. Balliet, Lehighton, Pa. 
Geo, A. Howard, Cincinnati, O. 
Calvin Patterson, Supt. of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
W. H. Shelley, Supt. of Schools, York, Pa. 
Prof. John Ogden, Washington, D. C. 
J. @. Headrix, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
N.C. Brackett, Harper's Ferry, Va. 
C. H. Ames, Boston, Massa. 
H. P. Montgomery, Superv. Prin. of Colored Schools, Washington, D. C. 
J. K, Keene, supervising Principal, Brightwood, D. C. 
Ww. H. Gardiner, Chief Clerk, Bureau of Ed., Washington, D. C. 
Hon. B. L. Butcher, State Supt. Free Schools, Wheeling, Va. 
Hon. John W. Holcombe, State Supt. Pub. Instr., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jas. Cruikshank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Aug. Dix, Supt. of Schools, Eiizabeth, N. J. 
W. O. Rogers, Supt. of Schools, New Orleans, La. 
Albert Salisbury, Supt. of Ed., Amer. Missionary Assoc., Atlanta, Ga. 
L. O. Foose, Supt. of Schools, Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Hon, Asbury Coward, State Supt. Pub. last., Columbia, 8. C. 
Hon. Le Roy D. Brown, State school Comr., Ohio. 
J. N. Beistle, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Major Robert Binghaw, Biogham School, N. C. 
Robert K. Buebrie, Supt. of Schools, Laucaster, Pa. 
David Beattie, Supt. of Schools, Troy, N. Y. 
Jas. H. Blodgett, Rockford, Lil. 
A. P. Flint, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. Herschel R. Gass, State Supt. Pab. Instr., Lansing, Mich, 
E. M. Garnett, Supt. of Schools, Richmond, Va. 
J. M. Haworth, U. S. Supt. Indian Schools, Olathe, Kan. 
John Hitz, Washington, D. C. 
Gen. Chas, E. Hovey, Washington, D C. 
8. A. Ellis, Supt. of Schools, Kochester, N. Y. 
- Gen. Daniel Ruggles, Supt. of Schools, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Dr, B. Joy Jeffries, Boston, Mass. 
Capt. R. H. Pratt, Supt. Indian Training School, Carlisle, Pa. 
Geo. J. Luckey, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hon. M. A. Neweil, State Supt. Pub. Instr., Baltimore, Md. 
Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Supt, Pub. Inatr., Harrisburgh, Pa. 
N. P. Gage, Supervising Priucipal, Washington, D. C. 
8. M. Yeatman, Washiugton, D. C. 
Miss Emerson, teacher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev, J. G. Butler, Washington, D. C. 
W. 8. Montgomery, Supr. Prin. of Colored Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Edward A, Paul, Prin. High School, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Albert 8. Willis, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. C. C. Painter, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Pa. 


— 


“The story of Washington’s life as it'C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


might be told to a family circle by a grave, 
wise, witty man, familiar with the subject 
and able to talk.” 


So says Judge Tourgee’s paper, ‘‘ The Con- 
tinent,” of 


with teachers 


Wanted 


Just Issued: 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 
With Introduction by 
Col. F. W. PARKER. 
$1.50. 
Send for Catalogue of REGENTS’ 


QUESTIONS, DeGRAFF’S GUIDE, 
&c., 453 


first-class facilities for advertising 


8. 8. Parr, Saint Paul, Minn. 


A live, energetic man acquainted 


with $1,000, or more, to join the 
subscriber, at St. Paul, Minn., in handling school.fur- 
niture, supplies, books, etc. The subscriber is publisher 
of the JOURNAL OF SCHOOL EDUCATION, and has 


business. Only first-class man need apply. 


FOR SALE, LOW, 


The Philosophical and Chemicai Apparatus, along with 
the School Desks of 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
456j Address K, RALstTon, Norristown, Pa, 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILBOAD. 


FOR FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


and school work, 


and pushing the 
Address 
458 a 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1732-1799). 
By JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of “ Helen’s Babies,” &c. 


tion is 


Course of 


WOMAN’S MEDIVAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will o 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
ven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho 
Lectures, Practi 
Winter Quizzes free of materia! 
anda — to all matricula 
ther address RACHEL L. 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


mon Thursday, Oct. 


published on education. 
remitting $1.50 to author, PROF. J. 


c Hospitals. Sprin 
29 Fort Avenue, Boston. 


cal Demonstrations, an 


Moral Education. 


Pronounced by many the most important work ever 
Copies ma 


The on!y line running trains between Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washiugton without change. 

Express train leaves depot, foot of Summer street, at 
6 30 p. m., week days and Sundays: dae at Philadelphia 
6.50 a.m., Wasbington 10 50a. m., connecting immedi- 


be obtained by 
BUCHANAN, 
458 c 


ear. For fur- 
DLEY, M.D., 


No. 4 in the series of “‘ Lives of American 
Worthies.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Very desirable school property in Maine, New York, 
and Massachusetts 


SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
O'Shroms Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 

r set, $1; % set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 
Se. PHOENIX Pos. Co., Warren, Pa. 


ately with fast line for Richmond, Wilmington, Charies- 

ton, and Savannah i - at Jacksonville at 2.30 p. m., 

only 44 hours from Boston. 
Taformation in reference to tickets, berths in Pull- 


43023 | man cars, schedules, and change of cars can be obtained 


FOR SALE, 


yar When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 


t office, 322 Washington St., orjat Depot. 
b ‘A. C. KENDALL, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


For particulars apply to | HIRAM ORCUTT, ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF for THE JOURNAL a, $1.50. 
BENRY HOLT & CO, New York. | Botox. |EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. BINDERS Pox: Boston. 


THE LATE 
Horace Greeley 


FOR TERMS TO AGENTS 
SPECIMEN PAGES, &c. 
address the firm nearest you. } 


ideratum for busy men to be aco 
Fo yt ready at hand for constant consultation. Dr. W.H. DePuy has sought to reali 


the original idea of the first editor of the New York Tribune. 
now ps of the best-condensed and broadest of general Cyclope 
its statistics, are brought down to the present year. Ite breadth 
grams are abundant and finely executed. For the desk, for imm 
comprehensive and portable work the need of which is so generally 
N GARBISON & CO., Beston, Mass. 
& HLUNT, New 


Since its first 


Toronto, Can. 


ork and San Francisce. 


dias that is published. 
is sseesteds War the number of its titles,-58,000. Its maps and dia- 
ediate reference, and for the family book shelves, it affords just the 


felt.—Zron’s HERALD, Boston, Mass. 


ndensed but broad Cyclopedia of three volumes. This could stand upon the writing- 


ze in the People’s Cyclopedia 
lates have been carefully revised. and it is 


issue the 
ts varied information in science and art, and 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ch o, Kil. 
JONES BROs. & CO., Cincinuati and St, Lou 


‘ 
| 
KF 
| 
7 
| 
| 
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Some Late Publications. HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
Title. Author. Publisher. Prica 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fallacies: A View of Logic from the Practical Side. Sidgwick D Appleton & Co, NY $1 b+ 
Dn . ‘ . 
Pictures of Koglish Society: Maarier “ from OLIVER WENDELL HOLME REAKFAST 
New York i44illus, . John Murphy & Co, Balt 2 00 
WonstWeet Pont... Taste SeErRiEs, and Paces FROM AN O1D VOLUME OF Lire. 
The West; from Census of 1880. Wan BY 
Ladlow Fank & Wagnalls, N ¥ Compiled for practical School use by Alfred High 
r 
William ET ae ge ey Barrett D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 bo School. 332 Pages, with Index, neatly and su n y 
Porter & Coates, Phila 1 00 40 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Eece Terra. Burr Pres Board of Pub, Phila 1 25 é 
— Putnam's Sons,N¥ 150) 500) Copies are now being used by the High School at Worcester, Mass. 
Chronicles of Newgate. Grifith Scribner & Welford, N ¥ 15 00 
AL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Dust of Gold. . P Fs ‘ Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, NY 10 CLASSIC ' 
and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Rote Songs. Tufts D Appleton & Co, N Y 75! Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
, ? . . Hodga “ “ “ 60 f ics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
Euglish Comic Dramatists, Det Content 1 word fa The Tatertinenrs have ‘been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 
“ d Cata 
The World's Progress.” one Les DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treas Ste “ “ “ 1 2 ‘6 PT} 
Oia Lady Ba. Physiological “Charts of Life. 
Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Standard “ Noisless Slates’’ are manu- 
factured by the ‘‘ Standard Slate Co.,’’ 265 
Broadway, New York City, and are the only 
noiseless slate adopted by the Boards of Educa- 
tion of New York and Philadelphia. These 
slates are finely muffled between the slate and 
a metal form, covered by heavy braid so that it 
cannot rattle or become loose. The frame is 
made of grooved metal, rounded at the corners 
that act like spring clasps, holding the slate so 
tightly that the slate and frame are as one 
piece. The frame is covered with heavy tubu- 
lar braid of bright, plain, and mixed colors, 
making the slate very attractive. The braid 
acts as a cushion, so that whatever it may come 
in contact with, will produce no confusion, 
and will not scratch even a highly polished 
table or desk. These slates are patented and 
made of the best Lehigh Slate. They are 
superior in strength and neatness,more attract- 
ive and less baiky than any other framed 
slate we know of. For price-list of sizes, circu- 
lars ete. address Standard Slate Co., 265 
Broadway, New York City. 


“ ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise. For children or 
adults. Troches,i5c. Liquid, 50c. At druggists. 


WE invite the special attention of all teach- 
ers of grammar schools to the announcement 
of Charlies F. King, on the last page of THE 
JOUBNAL of this week. His revised schedule 
of topics on Geography are of great interest 
and value toteachers. Mr. King, inhis articles 
in THe JOURNAL on Methods of Teaching 
Geography, has done valuable service to the 
educators in this branch of study. Single 
copies of his list of 200 books on Geography are 
sent for ten cents. Address Charles F, King, 
Lewis School, Boston Highlands. 


“ROUGH ON CORNS.” 
Ask for Wells’ “*« Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions, 


SPECIAL attention is called to the new 
announcement, on the last page of Tux Jour- 
NAL of this week, by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, of a cheap People’s Edition of 
Ruskins Works, which are now ready. Prob- 
ably no books for the price are more valuable 
than those now announced, ‘' Modern Paint- 
ers,’”’ ‘*Lessons on Lilies,’ and Stories of 
Venice, are standard works that should be in 
every teacher’s library. They are cheap, and 
admirably, printed and bound. 


“ BUCHU-PAIBA.” 

WE invite the special attention of all of our 
readers to the special announcement of Cassell 
& Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York City, 
in THE JoURNAL of this week. Probably no 
English statesman is better known or more 
highly honored than Hon. John Bright, whose 
Life and Times they now announce. Every 
teacher should read this biography, Energy in 
Nature, by Carpenter is a book of great power. 
“* English Poetesses.’’ by Robertson is a book 

fall of interesting biographies. 


PEOPLE are killed by coughs that Hale’s 
Honey of Horehound and Tar would cure. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in1 minute. 

PHYSICIANS attest: “ Colden’s Liquid 
Beef Tonic is particularly useful in Diptheria, 
Fever, and every depressing disease. 


WE invite the special attention of all readers 
of THe JOURNAL to the important new an- 
nouncements made in this issue by Carroll W. 
Clark, 27 Franklin Street, Boston, His ‘‘Helps 
that Make Teaching Pleasant,’ include good 
school seats and desks, good maps, good globes, 
blackboards, erasers, ink, etc. For the comfort 
of the teacher, in his bome preparation for his 
school duties, he furnishes a Danner Revolv- 
ing Book-case for his books of reference, and 
a ‘‘ Perfection’’ Holder for his Dictionary. On 


this page will be found the announcement of | pos' 


** Physiological Charts of Life,’’ printed in oil 
colors, life-size. They are accurate, and will 
be found valuable helps. They have been 
adopted for the city of Boston. Send for cir- 
culars, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Salt Lake City has now 27,000 inhabitants, 
7000 of whom have been added during the past 
year. 

—Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 


— Over 560,000 emigrants arrived in this 
country during 1883, Germany furnishing the 
greater number, 181,000. 


Bap Case or St. Virus Dance. Minister 
is the singular name of a town situated in Au- 
glaize County, Ohio. It is the residence of Mr. 
J. Brandewie, who writes: ‘‘ Samaritan Ner- 
vine permanently cured my son of a bad case 
of St. Vitus dance.”’ $1.50. 


— About 900 new buildings were erected in 
Salt Lake City in 1883, including two fine 
hotels. 

— Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles maintain an 
active circulation, promote agreeaable warmth 
in the feet, and prevent Coughs and Colds. 
Made all sizés. Ladies’ insoles are very thin. 
Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. Price, 50 
cents. [b] 


— Number of acres per thousand inhabitants, 
in New York, 0.73; Philadelphia, 3.33; Lon- 
don, 4,89; Chicago, ; 5. 


— ‘I was most dead with heart difficulty, can 
now doa good day’s work,and sincerely recom- 
mend Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator as the 
remedy.—Geo. Gladding, Hartsgrove,O ”’ $1 
per bottle at your druggists. 


— During 1882, 712,544 immigrants arrived 
in this country; in 1883, the number was 
but 560,196. 


Apvice To MoTHERS. — Mas. WINsLOW’s 
SooTHine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Percentage of doctors to population of 
different countries: France has 291 per 10,000 


people; Germany, 3.21; Austria, 3 41; England, 
6; Hungary, 6.10; Italy, 6.10; Switzerland, 
7.06; United States, 16.24. 


Geography. 

REVISED SCHEDULE OF TOPICS. 
CAREFULLY SELECTED. 

List of 200 Books on phy. 


Interests the children and saves the teacher time and 


ae, Price, 10 cents a copy; 65 cents a dozen; $3.50 
Address OHAS. F. KING, Lewis Schoo 
458 Boston Highlands, Mess. 


RECENTLY AVOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


(a Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, VN. £. Agt., 22 Franklin St., Bosten. 


lished. 


To see it isto appreciate it. 


The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 
; book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
Just the book for the Paty or the 
5c . lete with valuable information. Agents can't fail tomake a grand success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 
— Repti particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at onc 


culars and 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 


nish our readers the following: 


Size 11%, x 16% inches, for THe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


Size 9x 12 inches, for THE AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 


Size 01, x 9% inches, for EpvCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 
These Binders ure entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are simple, practical, and are, either as a 


temporary or permanent binder, superior to any other. 


Address your orders to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. 


LIFE AND TIMES 


OF THE 


RT. HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 


By Ropertson, The Historian of 
Rochdale.’’ 1 volume, large 8vo, nearly 
600 pages, with an elegant etched portrait 
of John Bright as a frontispiece. Extra 
cloth, beveled boards, $2.50. 


“A complete and exhaustive biography of one of 
aaaeee greatest orators, brought down to the present 
me.” 


ENERGY IN NATURE. 


By Witi1AM LANT CARPENTER, B.A., B Sc., 
Fellow of the Chemical and Physical Socie- 
ties, and of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try; Lecturer for the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust. With eighty illustrations. 1 vol- 
ume, 8vo, $1.25. 


The purpose of this book is to ot to the general 
reader, in simple and untechnical language, an exposi- 
tion of the modern doctrine of Energy (in organic as 
well as inorganic nature), and of the meaning and con- 
sequences of that very important principle known as 
the Conservation of Energy. Great pains have been 
taken to bring the book fully up to date In the subjects 
of which it treats, to avoid as far as possible the use of 
technical terms, and to explain them very clearly when- 
ever they are used for the first time. 


ENGLISH POETESSES. 


By S. Ropertson, M.A. Extra cloth, 
gilt top, 12mo, $1.50. 


This volume takes up an interesting and hitherto 
neglected chapter in the history of our literature. Be- 
ginning with an account of Katherine Phillips, —the 
Matchless Orinda ”’ of Charles I[.’s time,—it brings us 
tesses. The life 


down to the youngest of our nie 

of each writer is given; her work is illustratad by char- 
acteristic extracts; and her merits as a writer are crit- 
ically examined. The book is thus at once a collection 
of interesting biographies and an anthology of the poe- 
try written by Englishwomen. 


I@~ Send for Complete Catalogue. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. 
. 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY. 

The N. E. Bureau of Education is prepared to sup- 
ply first-class Teachers in Short-hand by the “ Allen 
Method,” for schools or private instruction. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

455 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


The Society for Political Education 


ORGANIZED 1880. 


DAVID A. WELLS, 
Executive Committee, 8. COE, 
HORACE WHITE. 


OBJECTS. 

The SOCIETY was organized by citizens who believe 
that the success of our government depends on the 
active political influence of educated intelligence, and 
that parties are means, not ends. It is entirely non- 
partisan in its organization, and is not to be used for 
any other purpose than the awakening of an intelligent 
interest in government methods and purposes tending 
to restrain the abuse of parties and to promote party 
morality. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS are such persons as will pledge 
themselves to read the Constitution of the United 
States, and that of the State in which they reside; who 
will agree to read at least one of the annual courses as 
included in the Library of Political Education, and 
who will pay an annual fee of 50 cents (which may be 
forwarded in postage stamps), entitling the members to 
receive the tracts and lists published by the Society 
during the year. 

Co.OPERATING MEMBERS, annual payment of $5.00 
or more, which shall entitle sach member to receive 
the tracts and lists published by the} Society, to nomi- 
nate two Fellowship Members, pay annually, and to 
take part in the control of the Society. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Librury of Political Education, First Series, 
4 vols , $3.00. Second Series, 3 vols., $5.00. Third 
Series, 4 vols, $3.00 (being a reduction of about twen- 
ty per cent. from the published prices of the separate 
volumes.) 

Economic Tracts, First, Second, and Third Series, 
twelve numbers; price per series, 50 cents. 


Full prospectus of the Society, with titles of the pub- 
lications, sent on application, by the Secretary, W. C. 
ForD, 4 Morton Street, N. Y. City, or the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


WANTED! 
In one of the best private schools in Philadelphia, a 
first-class Grammar School teacher,—a woman highly 
educated (in High and Normal Schools) of good exec- 
utive ability, a thorough disciplinarian and teacher, 
with five years experience, This is a thousand-dollar 
position, Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. Z. Bureau, 
458 a 16 Hawley Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


_ The budget of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction in France reaches the unprecedented 
sum of six millions sterling, Half of this sum 
js absorbed by the primary and infant schools. 


_ The faculty of Boston University is now 
considering a plan of candidacy and of promo- 
tion by which the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology may, a8 President Warren says, ‘‘ be 
effectually redeemed from the dishonored and 
cheapeved condition to which its reckless be- 
stowment by American colleges causa honoris 
has reduced it.” There are now 101 students 
in the University, 58 of whom are women. 


—In 1882, the Synod of Colorado decided 
upon the early establishment at some suitable 

lace of a college, to be known by the name of 
Westminster College, A scheme has recently 
been proposed for consideration which contem- 
plates a central university at Denver, and affil- 
iated normal colleges at Pueblo and other suit- 
able points. Each normal college shall have 
two courses of study. First, a college prepara- 
tory course, including also the freshman year; 
thereafter students shall enter the sophomore 
year at Denver. Second, a fall normal course 
which shall prepare teachers for such positions 
as the public schools may afford. 


— Every town in England has an “‘ institute,” 
which jis a sort of eveniog school for working- 
people. Here are classes for instruction, espe- 
cially in science snd literature, and connected 
with these in some places many of the so-called 
upper classes of society have courses of read- 
ings, lectures, and other entertainments, Still 
the lecturing is rather for instruction than for 
literary edification, and is looked upon as a 
thing for the workingmen, and so such perfor- 
mances in England are usually upon a much 
more elemental plane than in America. There- 
fore English authors rarely get any good train- 
ing as public speakers. Matthew Arnold, for 
{ostance, has no command of oratory, though 
ibe finest literary critic of England. 


— The Chinese Minister to England, who 
recently was given a popular reception, says : 
‘‘In science and in art we have already learned. 
and have still much to learn from you! * * * 
But have you nothing to learn from us ? 
Your scholars have already done very much 
to re-tell the history of Babylon, Ninevah, and 
Heliopolis, but in Chinese literature and in 
Chinese antiquities they have done pratically 
nothing. I feel confident that when these 
come to be explored, as they will be one day, 
they will be found to contain mines of wealth 
perhaps undreamed of in your philosophy, — 
missing links of knowledge, whose absence 
have hitherto rendered many a problem of 
humanity unexplained and inexplicable,”’ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On Jan. 31, 1884, the Milton Bradley Co. was 
incorporated under the laws of this Common 
wealth for the prosecution of the business 
heretofore carried on by the firm of Milton 
Bradley & Co. The change of name involves 
no change in the nature of the business or in 
its management. 


Bond’s Stoff-Ruled Writing Books are now 
used in the schools of St. Louls, Kansas City. 


| Council Bluffs, Omaha, and in numerous other 


leading towns and cities of the Weat. They 
are pronounced a great success, practical, and 
well adapted to secure good resnits in penman- 
ship. We ask those who are anxious to see 
these books to send to J. D. Bond, Esgq., St. 
Paul, Minn., for sample copies. By reference 
to the files of Toe JouRnat of last year, our 
readers will see a cut showing the metbod of 
ruling of these excellent copy- books. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


In these days when blackboards are con- 
stantly used as an aid to education, it behooves 
all to get Swasey’s, because the better the 
blackboard the more help you derive from it. 
Swasey’s Blackboards always give satisfaction. 
Manufactured by J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston. 


DIFFERENCE IN TIME. 


Under the old standard for every 15 miles traveled 
westward one found his watch 1 minute, and for every 
900 miles traveled, 1 hour too fast. Under the new 
tem of dividing the country into divisions running North 
and South, each '5 degrees, or 900 miles wide, every town 
or city within that division will have the same time 
As the traveler leaves the Grand Union Hotel, New 
Vork City, and crosses the street to the Grand Central 
Depot, be will not only save $3 carriage hire and have 
his baggage transferred free, but he can set his watch 
by the large clock in this depot’s tower, and if journey- 
iug westward, the minutes and seconds, under the new 
system, will always be right until he has passed a divis- 
ion (900 miles), then his watch will be an bour tro fast 
Travelers, as the general public, appreciate the conven 
iences embraced in the new system almost as much as 
they do the ‘‘ new” 153 rooms juet added to the Grand 
Union Hotel, which now contains 600 rooms at $1 and 
upward per day. While the time under the new stand 
ard changes after passing a division, the prices, the ser- 
vice, and courteous attention at the, Grand Union 
Hotel, ever remain the same, 


— Where woman is held in honor, there the 
gods are well pleased; where she receives no 
honor, all holy acts are void and fruitless.— 


Hindu (Manu). 


Make 


The “New Fearless” School Seat, 


(Not an experiment.) 


The “ Improved Settee with Writing Arm,” 


For Recitation-rooms. 


Mitchell’s Outline Maps. 
Johnson’s Wall Maps, with Names. 


The American School Globes. 


“Artificial Stone Slating” for Blackboards. 


The “Wilton” Crayon 


Eraser. 


The “ Fearless” School Ink. 


A “Danner Revolving Book Case,” for your 
Books of Reference. 


A “ Perfection” Holder for your Dictionary. 


Senp ror rutt Desorrerive CIRCULAR OF THE ABOVE. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Eranklin St., Boston. 


THE TEACHER'S AID 


To School Attendance. 
Adapted toallschools Raises the per cent, of attend- 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports. 
Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield 
Mass.; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. Board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Cs. 


Educators, send 20 cents for sample copy. Stamps 
taken. Address, J. i. BANNON, 
450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Mass, 
ARIT: UNFAILING 
Ay AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 

Epileptic Fits, 

R HS Spasms, Falling 

Sickness, Convul- 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Me 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all hess 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ine is invaluable. 
(THE | GREAT) 
system. [ N E R E 
MEDICAL.CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. . 
Chas, N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 


$1.50 at Druggists. 
59 Carmine Street. 


The DR.S.A.RICHMOND 


Send for circuiar and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 


DAY 8CHOOLS 250 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 31, 1884, 
Hiram Orcutt, LL.D.,— 

have had considerable dealing with 
your Bureau during the last two years, both in secur- 
ing teachers for important places, and in securing posl- 
tions for teachers. I have been surprised and gratified 
at the intelligence, good-sense, and skill displayed in 
your management. You have estabiished a claim to 
the gratitude of teacners and school officers. I wish 
you abundant success in your important, difficult, and 
delicate work. Very truly yours, 

T. G@. MORGAN, Prin. R. I. Nor. School. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, 4 ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and 1’cals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
mee. Prices and catalogues sent free. Addrese 
H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, arma, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


CARD COLLECTOR'S 


CHROMO CARDS, 
and ART 
ELVIS. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 a cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c, chemo ogues free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P. O. Box 6. 443 zz Rochester, N. ¥. 


(Cut this outand preserve it.) 
and others inter- 

To Teachers 
tionel work. If you contempiate attending the meetin 
of the National acational Association, to be held a 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the (hicago and N 
western Rallway for the following reasons: 
1. It is the shortest line between these points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 
3. Northwestern Dining Cars ,Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on itstrains. 

4. its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This ng will give a speciai rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 
‘This is also in all respects the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver. San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 
For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N, W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


Send 
Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 

Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the Coll 

liege Calendar, containing full par. 

Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll . Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAT.. 


HANDLER SCIEN TIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth om Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES, 344 az 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminent American Teach- 
ere (12), in two Series. Address, THH 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston, 


27 as 


and 
strar. 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Evpy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Ra POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuA8, C, BRaGpoOnN, Principal. 46 as 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
for the advancement of art education ond 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ae For Both Sexes. 
or culars. rees 
E. H. Russa, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, etc,, ad‘ 
dress Miss ELLEN Hype, Prin. 


trainin 
ing. 
school, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
Send six cents for tage, and 
receive free acostly box of goods 


A P R IZE. which will helpall, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 45722 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, - 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEx, A.M 


+ Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


ANDNOT 
ail 25c, Citcnlars 


cers, by 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAY Schoel, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata 
logue free. T. 8. DENISON, 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, N.E. PUBLISHING CO., 
363 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wustrimup, Mass. 
§ For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. BoorrT. 138 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H, The next term will begin on 
Thursday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Pb.D. 430 ss 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 

of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

special classes of students. Address, 


course 
vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I, Common hes. lish and Scientific 
and Address MowB 4& Gor?r, 


— 


3 


upon recelpt of 


128 


HARKNESS’S 
Complete Latin Course for the First Year. 


From CHARLES E. STETSON, Master Braintree (Mass.) High School. 


“I thank you very heartily for introducing to my notice your ‘ Harkness’s First year’s Course in Latin.’ I 
have delayed writing to you to give you my opinion of the merits of the book, for I wished time to give it a fair 
trial in the school-room, and be able to speak from knowledge. My assistant has been using it since you sent it 
to me, and reports that the class has a better understanding of the elements of Latin than she has been able to 


impart by the use of any other book. 


** I have used it in my class in the Evening High School vf Boston since the early 
I have neyer had a class advanced so far and with so thorough a comprehen. 


eminently satisfactory results. 


rt of November with 


sion of principies: this is due, I think, to the clear enunciation and illustration of principles, and the peculiarly 


felicitous arrangement of the subject matter. 


I am fully satisfied with my experiment. 


A Sample copy 
$1.12. No charge e when book és int 


LY examination, will be forwarded, Postpaid to any teacher or school-oficers, on receipt of 
‘or sampt roduced 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Heograpby Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks In the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. ® BARBNES & co., Pablishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 


Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON., 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 


LOTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 


Among these selections will be found studies upon 
r. 


which Motley Jaid the foundations of a permanent 

de H. B U T LE R, historical tame,—such 

The Siege of Leyden; e ra 0 am the 

925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, | sjient; fhe Life and Death of Sir Phillip Bidney; The 


PUBLISHER OF | Fire-ships. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA, 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


&c., &c., &e. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


ote S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
ONROE’S Supplem’y Readers. | 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books|) PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. | 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Ilnstrated School Edition, 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFEH, A.M 
&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 


gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 


Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 


ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 


practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m Tremont Street, Boston. 


GOODRICH’S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts. CHICAGO. 
LA BE ARD 734 Broadway, 
0 MAYN. NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Recd and Hellegers Goad 
a ellegg’s G ied Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
hysiology and Hygiene. 


151 Wabash Av,, 111 Devonshire St. Hoston. 
SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 
ng Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 


Adapted to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School 
Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, Fresb; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
Tiaineets and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed 


104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 
NEW 
Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 


_ A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW PUBLISHING,0O., 
16 Hawley Street, Bostop. 


School Room Wall M 


aps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


Just Beady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. ©. FIS 
Supt. of Schools. Mass, 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of pri grades how to 
teach elemen Arithmetic. been universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


364 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


of Tas JOURNAL for the 
Bound Volumes years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1681, 1882, 1883, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00, 
NEW-ENG, PUB. CO., 
Roaton. 


RRO 16 Hawley St. 


W. OHRISTERN CARL 80 
87 St., New York. 146 Tremor 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


ROBERT OLARKE 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati.» 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Ont: EX EBCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 


CAUSERIES. 25 cents. 


Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 


; Send for Descriptive circulars to Dx. L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 
Sat Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR SCHULE. 80 cts. A for ex- 
- gmination sent to Teachers at half by the authors, Prof. A. N. VAN DARLL and Miss J SOmRAK. 


AMYR, 1715 Spruce Street, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 8.39 


MAOMILLAN & 

SERIES OF SCLENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxiey’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, «70 
Jeven’s Ki tary A in Legic, .40 
Stewart’s Lessenus in Kiem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckhyer’s Kiem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.43 


Adwcatwnai Catalogue sent /ree om appistcation. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, ivi: 
Pubdtish Vamabie Books by W. COVLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ci., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cioth, $1.50. 
THK GKEAT EVENTS OF 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE KOVAL SUHUOL SERIES OF READERS. 
VAFORD SUADAL-SCHOOL LEACHERN’ BIBLES. 


pend for Cataiogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0OO., 


PUBLIBHER®S AND DSALNES LN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


sublsshers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


399 tf 


SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia. 
THRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ~ Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Comb Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Oldest of the kind in the U.8. 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
A HENRY 
CITY OF BOSTON: 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


|  SgTRACHAUER’S 


Church Mlusic, 
For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 


Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUER, whose pure and éle- 


vated taste, and decided talent asa composer well fit 
him for the task, has here given us,in an octavo book 
of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half 
arrangements from the great masters. Choir leaders 
wiil find this a treasure, Price in boards, $1 00. 


LUDDEN’S 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms 


($1.25) in all languages, is a most handy and convenient 
book for all musical people. 


READING FOR THE MUSICAL MIL- 
LLAON is found ia Ditson & Co.’s most interesting 
BoOKS OF MusioAL LITKRATURE, @very year more 
popular, and worthy of purchase for Pubic Libraries, 
and by all students of music. Lives of Beeth:ven 
($1.50); Getuschalk ($1.25); Chepin ($1.25); Han- 
del ($2 00); Mendelssobm ($1.25): Ressini ($1 50) 
Schumann ($1.25): Mozart ($:.50): Von Weber 
(2 vois., each $1.25); and many others. Send for lists. 


WAR SONGS. (50 cts.) Everybody is singing 
them. Immensely popular book. 


GUITAR AT HOME. ($200) New, large, 
and fine collection of bright and popular music. 
Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@.,, 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


458 tf 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters u its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 
2, Nov. ty, Feb. 17, June 20. ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
vatalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
az J. C, FELTSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Ciassics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.28 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 


The Elementary Science Sertes (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Puinam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new of) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 1.28 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., eac .60 
Lefiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 75 
Kiemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
BDay’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logio 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.785 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Titerature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.506 
Le Duc’s Learni to Draw. ifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGAHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
4934 Nassau St., New Work City. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Wurray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Hi OW National Subscription Agency 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB RatTrEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AV E ry every kind at wholesale rates. 
A line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 
MO N EY, D. NOYES & CO., 
253 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 
October 9, (883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
oF THE 
stone’s History of England, 
By A. P. STONE. 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
will do hy ~ to this 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 
~The Normal Readers. 

& i¢ Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
\Raub’s Arithmetics. 


KEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
____|Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’e Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. 
‘Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. 


Greeley’s Political Economy. 
‘Dickens’s Child’s History England 


People’s Edition 
RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


NOW READY. 


MODERN PAINTERS, ParTsI TOIX. Five 
volumes bound in two, Complete with all the wood 
engravings. 2 vole.,12mo, neat cloth. $2,00, 

SESAME AN® LELEES. Three Lectures on 
Books, Women, etc, Complete 12mo, neat cloth. 
50 cents. 

STONES OF VENICE. 
plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 
neat cloth. $1,50. 
ta” Circulars with List of our complete LIBRARY 

EDITIONS of Ruskin’s Works gratis. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Three volumes com- 
12mo, 


e*s Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


By A. LL.D. 12mo. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. 
and best. 


waukee, 
Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


6. Thalheimer’s General Histo 
price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.'s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


1. Now Ready: Sehuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
. Half roan, 396 pp. 

price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 
2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for S 


By Jas. E. Murpocs, Actor and Teacher of 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


Introduction and sample copy 


ken Language. 
locution. An invaluable aid to every 


Two Book Series. 


Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Incomparably superior; the latest 
Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 
St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. fevised and re-engraved. 


» Revised. 
Sample copy and Introduction 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
¢. }New Agts, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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